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1500 BOOKS ON. 
DRESS-MAKING 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


LEARN DRESSMAKING AT 
HOME—THIS NEW, EASY 
WAY! 


OW you can test this really wonderful 
course of Dressmaking in sour own 
home, give it any trial you like, and if it 
doesn't quickly make you an accomplished 
dressmaker, capable of making the Intest 
frocks, suits, coats, etc, it won't COST YOU 
ONB PENNY! But please hurry! This 
offer may never be repeated. It places you 
ander mo obligation. All you have to do is 
post the coupon TO-DAY: 


THERE’S MONEY IN IT! 
DRESSMAKING AS A CAREER. 


To-DArY, as never before, there are oOppor- 
tunities for the thoroughly-trained Dress 
Designer and Dressmaker. A good-class 
clientele gives hundreds of qualified dress- 
makers and fashion stylists splendid Incomes. 
7 her phere aoe ja noe ney pro- 
ession oro , just as you can you 
wish. This is what The Dunrich School can 
do for you—take you step by step t 

your training until you're an accomplished 
Dreasmaker, capable of making lovely clothes 
that can earn you from £5 to £20 a week. 
Start NOW. Post the Coupon. 





SEND NO MONEY! @ 


THE DUNRICH SCHOOL OF DKES&- 
MAKING, Dept. 23, Lombard Cham- 
bers, Pitt St.. Sydney. 


j 
I 
e2r Madame.—Send me by return mail 
your FREE BOOK all about Dressmak- 
ing and Designing. entitled ° How to | 
Design. Cut, and Make Smarter Clothes.” i 
I enclose stamp for postage. 
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LOVELY DRESSES FOR 
YOURSELF AND CLOTHES 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


7OU do want smart. attractive clothes. 

don't you? Of course you do—things 
with style and originality; but when shep- 
ping fur them yuu find {it practically im- 
possible to get a frock within your means, 
or one that isn’t duplicated at least a dozen 
umes when you walk down the street. But 
still it is possible for YOU to be the samart- 
est dresser in rour town. It is possible for 
you to make clothes for all your loved ones 
—and YOU'RE SAVING MONEY all the 
time. This ts the opportunity of a life- 
time. Send for this splendidly illustrated 
Free Book. “How to Design, Cut and 
Make Smarter Clothes.” It tells you how, 
But you must hurry. 


WHAT THIS SPLENDID 
BOOK W'LL TELL YOU! 


e@ How to Make Lovely Clothes, 
@ How to Make Clothes for the Family. 


e@ How to Nake and Save Money 
Through Dressmaking. 


e@ How to Make Clothes to Suit Your 
Personality. 


@ How to Leurn Everything About 
Dressmuking—Thlis New, Easy Way! 


@ Dressmaking us ao Cureer, etc., etc. 


TURN YOUR IDLE 
MINUTES INTO GOLD! 


Wate this eary Home Course zt your 
side you can make idle minutes fly 
away and put pounds Into your purse. 
Heckun up on your fingers now, thls 
mmument, the money you spent last year 
on dresses alone, and then post the 
-<gupon below, 


HURRY COUPON 
FOR YOUR COPY 


OR «a limited time only The 
Danrich School of Dressmaking& 

ie offering absolutely FREE this 
Book. entitled “How to Design, 
Cut and Make Smarter Clothea.”’ 
This wonderful Look will show you 
how to cut and make perfect-fit- 
ting garments for any {igure; how 
to adopt all the very latest styles 
to sult your own Individual require- 
Inents:; how to buy better ma- 
terlals; and cut, fit and finish 
your clothes just like a professional 


dressmakcr would. THE pDUNKICH SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, 
Dept. 238, Lombard Chambers, Pitt Street, Sydney, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Editor invites readers to help 
conduct their own paper by submit- 
ting articles and paragraphs for 
publication. 

ARTICLES.—From 800 to 1,200 
words on any subject of interest to 
Australasian women. State number 
of words when submitting. 


Contributions to Departments. 


For “Let’s Talk It Over” and 
“Query Club” (see notices printed at 
top of each department). 


Conditions. 


All contributions offered must be 
typed or written in ink on one side 
of the paper only, and must bear the 
full name and address of the con- 
tributor. 

Articles will be returned if accom- 
panied by postage stamps, but on no 
condition will contributions to depart- 
ments be returned. Personal applica- 
tion for the return of MS. must not 
be made. If MS. is required to be :e- 
turned, enclose stamps for that pur- 
pose. MSS. received without 
stamps for return will be destroyed— 
if rejected. No responsibility for the 


loss of, or damage to, MSS. will be 
taken by the publishers, but readers 
may rest assured that every precau- 
tion will be taken to ensure their 
safety. , 


Address all MSS. to e Editor. 
“The New Idea,” Box 777 H. G.P.O., 
Melbourne, C.1, Victoria. Be sure 
that sufficient postage stamps are 
affixed before despatching. 


Payment for Contributions. 


All contributions accepted will be 
paid for. Successful contributors must 
send in a claim, stating issue, number 
of page, and the title of article, or 
first line of paragraph. Address 
claims to “The New Idea” (Con- 
tributions), Box 777H, G.P.O., Mel- 
bourne, C.1, Victoria. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


if “The New Idea” is unobtainable 
locally, it can be posted to any address 
in Australia or New Zealand for a full 
year for 13/6; 6 months. 7/-. Seng 
subscription to T. Shaw Fitchett. Box 
171 H, G.P.O., Melbourne, C.1; Vic. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Manuscripts received (contributions to de- 
partinents are not acknowledged): RD. N., 
Marrickville, N.S.W-_-: “Francis Wilken ’’: 


“ Berrill Francis": FE. M.. Kerang. Vic.: 
“Joan”: G, J.. Lawson, N.S.W.: O. M. A, 
St. Kilda. View; “ Ruby Carroll": J. T. BA. 
Crow's Nest. N.S.W.:) BR. Ww EBastwood, 


N.S.W.; E. LR. Auckland. N.Z: BE. A. Ke 
New Jersey, U.S.A.; F. H W.. Emerald. Vic.: 
. EL M.. Newport. Vic.: “Frances”: G. P., 
Auckland, N.Z: M. K. Af. Manty, N.S.W.: 
M. B., Mutoubra, N.SW.; L. FL R., Chichester, 
England: A. M. L. Nedlands Park, W.aA. 


TOHOHOHOHOHCHOHCHOHOHCHCHCHCHCHCHCHOHCHCHCHCHOHCHOHOHCE 


Buy “THE NEW IDEA” for 
APRIL 6 and read: 


“PRESENT FOR MOTHER.” 
A Good Story by Dudley Hoys. 


THE “KING OVER THE 
WATER.” 


Also in this Issue will be several 
of the latest Knitting 
Designs. 


E eueeuseee tacetaeaee 
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BLUE MOUNTAIN MENACE. 


A Tale of Romance and 
Adventure in the Early 
Days of New South 
Wales. 


BY RICHARD C. 
BLAKE. 


—,, ALLY McKEE 
Nay walked once more 
to the doorway and 
stared down the 
road to where the 
new stone bridge 
spanned the River 
Lett. <A bend in 
the road blocked 
her view of the rest of the highway 
that led down from the _ brilliant, 
flaming cliffs of the Blue Mountains. 

Though she would have been the 
last in the world to admit it, even to 
herself, the appearance. of Ted Cutler, 
who so often called at the watile and 
daub cottage, just at supper time, 
would have made her pulse beat faster. 

She was turning to leave the door- 
way when a movement near the bridge 
attracted her attention. For a moment 
she thought it was Cutler and then, 
when she saw she was mistaken, she 
returned dispiritedly to her work. 

The mounted man on the highway 
rode slowly up the slope and dis- 
mounted at the door. He dropped the 
reins over the horse’s head and 
tramped heavily on to the doorstep. 
Sally met him at the doorway. Her 
welcome was frigid. 

“You’re growing up, sweetheart,” 
grunted the visitor, his small, beady 
eyes sweeping the girl’s slender form 
with greedy intentness. 

Sally ignored his comment. “Do 
you want my uncle. Mr. Reichers?” 

Reichers’ grin showed a row of 
broken, vellow teeth. “Who'd want 
your uncle while you’re here. Sally?” 

Salliy’s little red lips tigntened omi- 
nously, but the signt of a red-bearded, 
middle-aged man coming through the 
newly-planted orchard checked her 
hot retort. 

Reichers greeted the newcomer. 
“How are you. Mr. McKee? Crops 
comin’ along all rignt?” . 

McKee nodded casually. 
bad. Want rain. though.” He turned 
to Sally. ‘Supper ready, Sally?” and 
in response to her nod: “ You'd better 
stay to supper, Reichers.” 

While the men washed at the side 
of the well Sally rapidly set the table. 
Her face was wistful and her eyes 
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He caught her gently by the shoulder. 


constantly turned towards the door- 
way. 

The two men, as they sat at the 
table, discussed the general topics of 
the day—the astounding growth of the 
Hartley village since the road had 
crossed the mountains—the prospects 
of the newly commenced apple in- 


dustry. Sally listened indifferently.. 


Only one thing was McKee careful to 
avoid and that was the position in 
the community of the assigned ser- 
vants. On this question Reichers was 
known to be touchy, for up to the 
“ear previous he had been an assigned 
man. 





“Sally, ll never forget you for thls. 


I* 


“Did you hear that the soldiers got 
the man who held up the coach?” 
asked Reichers, with his mouth full. 


McKee looked up suddenly, his face 
hard. “Ah, they did. Did they? Good! 
Someone who slipped the chain-gang, 
eh?” 


Reichers laughed brutally and 
waved a gnarled hand in contempt. 
He looked across at Sally. “Chain 
gang, nothing. It’s about time that 
the upright citizens of Hartley realised 
that there are as many criminals 
amongst themselves as amongst the 
convicts.” 
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McKee half rose in his chair with 
a muttered imprecation, only to re- 
seat himself at a glance from Sally. 

“You'll laugh when you know,” 
continued Reichers. ‘“ You wouldn't 
have thought it possible, although—”’ 

“All right,” snapped McKee and 
there was an angry glint in his eye. 
“Who was it?” 

Reichers paused for a moment and 
sucked his breath in through his teeth. 
“They got Cutler.” 

Sally rose to her feet, her white 
hands clutched at her whiter throat 
and her voice came in a hoarse whis- 
per: “Not—not Ted Cutler?” 

Her uncle glanced curiously at her. 
Reichers grinned evilly: “Yes. Ted 
Cutler" “I—I don’t believe it.” 

“Can't help that, 
glanced over at McKee. ‘‘Can’t help 
whether you believe it or not, but 
he’s in the cells at Hartley Court 
House, anyhow.” 

Sally’s breath came quickly and her 
cheeks flushed. Her little hands were 
tightly clenched. ‘ There’s some mis- 
take. It—it couldn’t be true — it 
couldn’t. I’m sure he—” 

Her uncle interrupted her. “ Wait a 
moment, Sally. They wouldn't have 
taken him without some proof.” He 
turned slowly to Reichers and stared 
hard. ‘“ What made them arrest Cut- 
ler, Reichers?” 

Reichers grunted. ‘Found the slit 
mail-bags in a hollow log just outside 
his house and they found his mask 
behind some sacks in his: stable.” 

McKee frowned. ‘“ Sounds bad, eh? 
Did they get the money?” 

Reichers shook his head. “ No. Cut- 
ler’'d be too clever for that.” 

“Funny he wasn’t clever 
enough to hide the other evi- 
dence,” McKee said slowly. 
his eyes narrowing. 

‘He—he didn’t do it,” Sally 
broke in haltingly. 

“Looks as if he'll swing 


for it, anyhow,” grunted 
Reichers with a_ brutal 
chuckle. “I heard his wife 


gave him away.” 

Sally gasped. “His — his 
wife!” She rose from the 
table on trembling legs and 
walked slowly to her room. 
Once inside she flung her- 
self down on the bed and 
her shoulders heaved convul- 
sively. 

In the outer room she could 
hear the dull, monotonous 
murmur of the men’s voices 
How long they talked she 
Knew not, but it was dark be- 
fore she heard the sound of 
hoofs as Reichers rode away. 


Her uncle came to the 
door and called softly. She 
let him call twice before she 
answered. “Please, uncle. 
I don’t want to talk to-night.” 

For a moment there was 
silence and then a_ gruff, 
“ Good-night, lass.” 


Sally listened for a while 
to the sound of his move- 


swee—” he 


in the plctorial class 
Now York. 
Ing her as sho 


ments. Then she opened the door 
cautiously and listened again. Re- 
assured by the sound of his heavy 
breathing she tiptoed across the room 
and took a pistol from its hook on 
Then she took out a sheet 
of notepaper and wrote rapidly. Once 
more she listened intently and then 


the wall. 


she walked out into the night. 


oO’ a hard wooden bunk in the cor- 
ner of the stone-flagged cell at 
the back of the court-house, a young 
man, in his middle twenties, tossed 
and turned. The moon, which was just 
rising over the ranges, shed an eerie, 
white light in through the small iron- 
barred window. Suddenly he lay still 
as a shower of gravel scattered into 
the cell. He sprang from the bunk and 
watched the window. Another shower 
of gravel came in through the iron 


bars. He coughed loudly. 


There was silence for a moment 
and then a heavy object clanged 


against the bars and dropped inside. 
He snatched it up eagerly and his 
fingers caressed the barrel of a pistol. 
Tied to the butt he found a note. 
“Dear Mr. Cutler,” it ran. “I hope 
this pistol will help you. There’s a 
saddled horse tied up at the back of 
Vane’s orchard; I will wait for you.” 
Cutler smiled grimly and then ex- 
amined the letter again. What friend 
of his would be fool enough to help 
him? What man would run the risk 
of going to the chain-gang to sweat 
and toil on the mountain roads, to 
walk. perhaps for years in chains—to 
be driven Jike an animal, to die at 
last like the poor devil, who, only the 
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week before, had flunz himself, in full 
view of both soldiert and convicts, 
from the topmost peak of the pass to 
the floor of the valley far below. 

Still there was time enough later 
to discover who his friend was. In 
the meantime he had other work to 
do. He walked to the door and ham- 
mered lustily. He was rewarded by 
the tramp of feet in the corridor. 

“What’s going on in there?” de- 
manded a harsh voice. 

“Do you want a man to die of 
thirst?” snapped Cutler. 

The sergeant held up the lantern 
and peered through the bars. ‘“ You 
won’t die of thirst, man.” He chuckled 
as though at some grim joke. “ You'll 
die from standing with your toes six 
feet off the ground.” 

“Well, I’d like to wet my whistle 
in the meantime,” Cutler grinned 
back. 

“All right then, pass your jug out.” 

He placed his gun against the wall 
while he reached for the jug. As his 
hand reached the bar Cutler sprang. 
his lean fingers cloced over the ser- 
geant’s wrists, while with his other 
hand he pointed the pistol straight 
into his gaoler’s face. 

“Quiet now, or you’ll die with the 
top of your head six inches away from 
your body.” 

The gaoler’s face was as white as 
the pipe-clayed cross-belts on his 
scarlet tunic. ‘“ You—you can’t get. 
away.” he grunted. 

“T can’t—can’t I? Pass me those 
keys—pass them, I say,” Cutler was 
snarling—his eyes were hard and glit- 

tering. 

The sergeant shook his 
head sullenly. 

Cutler pulled hard on his 
wrist and pushed the pistol 
forward until the muzzle 
touched the soldier’s face. 
“ Give---me—those—keys. I’ 
count three. One—two—” 


The sergeant capitulated 
suddenly. His free hand 
snatched at the keys. 


“Wait a moment,” Cutler 
stopped him, “you open the 
door.” 

Sullenly the sergeant 
slipped the keys in the lock 
and turned them. The door 
opened stiffly. 


A wave of exultation swept 
over the prisoner. “Come in, 
sergeant. You’re very wel- 
come to my humble abode. 
I’m afraid though that youll 
have to wait here for some 
time.” 


The sergeant came in re- 
luctantly while Cutler, walk- 
ing into the passage, swung 
the door to behind him. He 
raced down the passage-way 
and ran to the scrub. From 
the cell came loud, violent 
shouts, but the yillage was 
used to drunken soldiers call- 


(Continued on page 54.) 
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* Has life been so easy for you. that you it 
n badly hart. 


day. ~KEjithber that, or you have been 
OST of the villagers 
said Harriet was 
mad to take little 
Betty. 
“As if she hadn’t 
been through 
enough already,” 
they said, “ with- 

-- Oe out taking that 
child as well!” Because, of course, 
everyone Knew about Harriet’s love 
affair. some six years ago. Not one of 
them but remembered the fair-haired 
stranger who had come to the vil- 
lage and changed the solemn-eyed 
Harriet into a dewy-eyed young girl 
with. dreams in her heart. Not one 
of them, either, had forgotten the 
sudden home-coming of Harriet’s 
younger sister, Christine. 

It had been so obvious, right from 
the first. Harriet, beside Christine’s 
fragrant beauty and dazzling youth, 
seemed to fade back into the quiet 
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so calmly?” he asked thoughtfully one 
Which ts it?” 


shell from which she had so recently 
emerged. 

They didn’t know, of course, of the 
night when Christine had crept into 
Harriet’s room, her glorious eyes like 
stars, her lips tremulous with happi- 
ness 


“He loves me, Harriet,” she had 
whispered eagerly, “and we are to 
be married.” 

And her elder sister had carefully 
locked all her dreams away in the 
secret places of her heart, and nodded 
her head. 

“Of course,” she said quietly. 
course.” 

Christine’s love affair was some- 
thing like a fairy-tale. Both so young 
and happy, so gay and loving. There 
were some who prophesied unhappi- 
ness for the care-free, young couple, 
but no unhappiness came to them. 
Their married life was brief but ec- 
static. Little Betty, born a year after 


oe O!1 


Harriet’s Whole Life had 
been Devoted to the Care of 
Her Dead Sister’s Child, 
and when Betty Went Away 
Life Seemed Empty, Indeed. 
Then Love Itself Came 
Along and She was Happy 
till Her Niece Returned 
Home! 


BY LILIAN CHISHOLM 


their marriage, was a priceless jewel 
set on the crown of their love. 

And certainly, if fate had troubled 
to ask them, they might have’ chosen 
the death that they met a few years 
later —both taken together in one 
short stroke, journeying together on 
one of those light-hearted holidays that 
they were so fond of taking. 

Betty was left—a small, dreamy- 
eyed child of five There were re- 
lations ready to have her—so many 
that there was quite a heated discus- 
sion among them. 

And then Harriet had walked in 
‘quietly, serenely. 

“The child will come and live with 
me,” she said simply, “if she is will- 
ing.” 

They had regarded each other across 
the room—the_ grave-eyed young 
woman and the small, elfish child. 
Then the child had smiled and held 
out her hand. 

“‘T’ll come with you,” she said. “I 
like you.” 

Harriet and Betty lived together in 
Harriet’s little cottage, going, how and 
again, to Jay flowers on the grave that 
held their dearest ones. 

Harriet worked hard to keep Betty 
in comfort and security. Often the 
light glowed from her cottage window 
Jate into the night, as she stitched at 
the clothes she made for the villagers. 
Betty must be educated, given a better 
chance than Harriet had had in this 
tiny. quiet village. 

When Betty was seventeen—young, 
lovely, with a promise of great beauty 
in her dark eyes—her Aunt Julie in 
London wrote to Harriet inviting Betty 
to stay with her for six months before 
starting whatever work she proposed 
to take up. 
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To Harriet it was like tearing the 
heart out of her body to send Betty 
away, but she knew that the girl would 
have a better chance of meeting people 
and seeing another -side of life in Lon- 


don from that of their quiet village 
So she accepted on Betty’s behalf. 


“But why send me away, darling?” 
the gir] questioned on her last night, 
“Y don’t want any other life but this, 


and I want to stay with you, always!” 


The words were warm to Harriet’s 
heart, recompense in plenty for all 
the years she had toiled and worked 
for the child, but she persuaded her 


that it was all for the best. 


|e was very lonely in the cottage 
when Betty had gone, so lonely 
that sometimes Harriet would sit for 
an hour at a time, gazing blankly out’ 


of the window, watching the traffic 
travelling through the little village, 
out on to the great road leading north- 


wards—scarcely noticing 


little 


hamlets as they flashed past. She had 


been 
dreaming, 
pened. 


sitting there one afternoon, 
when the accident hap- 
Just a whirl, a shriek of 


brakes, a shuddering, awful crash, and 


then—silence. 


It was into Harriet’s cottage that 
they brought the still. apparently life- 
less body of John Brixton, and on 
Harriet’s bed that they laid him, where 


the -doctor worked over him for close 


on two hours, before standing back 
and meeting Harriet’s anxious eyes. 
“He'll do in time,” he said briefly, 


watching her keenly. 
he can’t be moved. 
nurse?” 


“The point is. 
How about a 


Harriet’s heart, mother-hungry and 
lonely, beat quickly. She drew her- 


self upright and smiled quietly. 


“T'll manage,” she said in her firm. 
brief fashion, and the doctor snapp 


his bag together, satisfied. 
He could rely on Miss 
Harriet, he knew. 

She did manage. _ Late 
into the night. Some- 
times until a flickering 
dawn sent it out. a lamp 


burned steadily in the - 


Jittle room where John 
Brixton lay. ~Silhouetted 
against the blind was al- 
ways Harriet’s patient 
figure, still, unmoving, 
except when the figure 
in the bed called for 
something in a fretful 
voice. 

“All the pent-up love in 
Harriet’s starved heart 
poured out upon the man 
who depended on her, and 
long before he was pro- 
nounced out of danger she 
knew that a long-cherished 
ideal in her heart had 
faded, to allow John Brix- 
ton to creep in instead. 


Harrict had no thought 
of John Brixton ever lov- 
Ing her. Why should he? 
A stranger, coming out of 
the blue—tall, strong, fine 
—a man who must have 


ed 


known many women in his trme—why 
should he fall in love with a rather 
dowdy, middle-aged woman who had 
only done what any decent-minded 
woman would have done; nursed him 
through sickness? 

He watched her for a long time, 
without speaking when the mists of 
fever cleared from his brain. Watched 
her quiet movements, her still face, 
her calm; efficient -hands, and 
marvelled. He had been so tired, so 
weary of the ceaseless whirl and ex- 
citement of his busy life, with its busi- 
ness worries, that this little cottage 
seemed like some miraculous haven. 


They talked, as he gréw better and. 


was able to sit up. He found a delight 
in her calm, common-sense attitude 
towards life, her unshakable faith in 
the inevitable goodness of things. 

' “Has life been so easy for you, 
that you take it so calmly?” he asked 
thoughtfully one day. “Either that, 
or Mee have been badly hurt. Which 
is it?” 

She smiled at him, wondering why 
all these years she had carried grief 
in her heart over that brief, boy-and- 
girl affair of so many years before. 
She had been in love with love then, 
but now she knew a more calm, un- 
demanding love, a love that is con- 
tent to wait, to be unselfish. 

“Maybe I only thought myself 
hurt,” she said gently. ‘So many 
hurts are only imaginary, aren’t they? 
But you should not be talking so 
much. The doctor said—” 

John ran an impatient hand through 
his thick, crisp hair. 

“I’m well now,” he said eagerly. 
“T want to talk to you—to know you! 
Do you realise I’ve been in this house 
close on two months, and I scarcely 
know a thing about you, Harriet?” 
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She flushed at the unexpected 
sound of her name on his lips. 

“There isn’t much to know,” she 
answered slowly. “I am just what 
you see—a woman living quietly in a 
country village, content with her little 
cottage, her flowers, and —and her 
work.” : 

He looked at her quietly. 

“And you want nothing more of life 
than that, Harriet,” he asked, and she 
felt a quick throbbing in her throat, 
the flush burning on her cheeks. She 
did not pretend to misunderstand his 
meaning. bees 

Not daring to face her happiness 
yet, she turned and began to prepare 
his supper. 

Life was good, she told herself that 
night, as she undressed. Life had 
known best, after all, had stopped her 
from the light, airy-fairy romance 
that she had wanted, saved her for this 
great, this beautiful love. 

She wondered, a little anxiously, 
about Betty. What would the child 
say when she came back and found 
another had entered their lives? Would 
she resent John? Would she hate 
sharing Harriet with him? 

But her happiness was too great to 
allow any doubts. On a flood of hap- 
piness she slept, as quietly and dream- 
lessly as a child. 


‘N the morning, Harriet sang as she 
_ worked about the house, looking 
now and again at John Brixton, 
warmly wrapped up in a chair-in the 
garden. Soon he would be well 
enough to go—but when he went he 
would take her with him! She was 
no child—she knew, only too well, 
what his eyes had tried to tell her 
last night. He loved her—soon he 
would ask her to marry him, and she 
would never know loneli- 
ness or heartache again. 

Then, going to the win- 
dow between mixing her 
scones and slipping them 
into the oven, Harriet saw 
the gate open and Betty 
coming _ inside. She 
watched as the girl turned 
inquiring eyes in John’s 
direction—saw him raise 
his eyes. startled, and 
look at the young girl by 
the gate. 

Something that Harriet 
had thought dead, died’ 
again in her heart at that 
moment. John’s eyes, 
that had dwelt so loving- 
ly upon her last night* 
were watching Be 
—watching as if they were 
fixed upon some vision. 

The spell lasted only a 
second, but to Harriet she 
lived a life-time through 
before Betty flushed and 
moved forward. 

Harriet forced herself to 
go out into the sunshine, 
to take the sweet young 


‘, Doctors veliove that within a year she Wl walk again, 


bulit her scalded and mutilated body. 
plodod as she stood hesldo It, leaving her almost hopelessly disfigured. 
After numerous grafting operations tho 12-year-old girl has had her 
face remade, and has not oven a scar to show for her accident. 


figure in her arms. 
(Continued on page 58.) 





T was called “ Sim- 
Dlicity ” and was 
an ordinary story 
about ordinary 
people, but it had 
swift emotions; it 
had all the human 
traits: real folks 

- drifted in and out 

of its pages and left real and vivid 

impressions behind them. From house 

to house the library book went It 
left behind it impressions; it changed 
the lives of those who read it. 

Clare had got it ‘‘to pass the time.” 
She did not think that it would be 
much of a book, because she was in 
no mood for romance. She hadn't 
found life as good as all that. Clare 
had been up for the season. Corona- 
tion season. the greatest thrill any 
girl could have. She was nineteen; 
she had golden hair, helped to that 
particular corn colour by judicious 
white henna. She had grey eyes and 
a red mouth inclined to set hard. 
Well. and hadn‘t the season driven her 
hard? 

Mummy had brought her to London 
from the little home on the edge of 
the moors where she had been reared. 
She had passed through all the cater- 
pillar stages of existence there. long- 
legged, running wild. She had met 
Hubert. Hubert was the bailiff on the 
big estate, young for the job, kind and 
generous. She and Hubert had met 
when the heather was richly purple 
and there was the short, sharp sound 
of the guns snapping in the distance. 
Perhaps it ‘vas all childish and rather 
silly, but she had realised that she 
loved Hubert from the first. 

They had had one delicious spell 
when nobody knew about it, and when 
che had kissed him and had clung 
to him. When the confession that 





“not show very many. 


he was poor had not stirred her one 
iota. Better to be happy and poor 
with the man you love than rich and 
miserable with a man you hate. Then 
mummy had found out. “All so ridicu- 
lous,” mummy had said, and had 
brought Clare to London for the 
season. where she would meet every- 
body who was anybody, and where 
she would forget Hubert and make a 
brilliant match. 


Only Clare had not got off like the 
proverbial hot cakes. There were 
dozens of other mothers touring round 
London with dozens of other eligible 
daughters, all beautiful, all marvel- 


ously dressed, with the latest light. 


phrases tripping off their lips and the 
latest dancing steps at their toes. The 
competition was something desperate. 
At first Clare had had ideas of be- 
ing married to a duke, with ten baby 
bridesmaids behind her and a marvel- 
lous future before her. That dream 
had died swiftly. 


At the end the season, grown pan- 
icky, she was wondering when Lord 
Ashe would come up to scratch. Lord 
Ashe was the only eligible who showed 
any signs of wanting her and he did 
He must be 
thirty (a Methuselah, she thought); 
but he had a castle in Scotland, and 
a town house in a smug square, and a 
villa on the Céte d’Azur. “And you’d 
be Lady Ashe,” purred her mother. 


To-morrow he was coming to pro- 
pose to her and to-morrow she was 
going to accept him. Well, you could 
not go back to the moors labelled a 
dud, and with mummy forever re- 
proaching you, could you? she asked 
herself. She had an idea that she 
would not be able to sleep much to- 
night, so she went to the library for 
a really enthralling book. 
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" WE have good accounts of this 

one,” the girl librarian said 
as she handed the book across to her. 
She took it because she would have 
taken anything. 


She snuggled down in bed that 
night to read it. The librarian had 
been quite right; it was enthralling. 

She lived in that story. It was 
straight. It might be romantic, but it 
had that sense of decency about it 
which suddenly made you look into 
your own life and realise your own 
stark mistakes. She had been rather 
a fool at times. A very big fool prob- 
ably. As she read, the smell of the 
heather from home seemed to come 
to her in honey waves. She could 
hear the sound of Hubert’s horse thud- 
ding down the woodland path. She 
could hear the short snap of the guns 
again and smell the acrid scent of 
wood fires. She knew before she had 
finished it (and somehow she had to 
finish it) that she was going back 
there again. If she got up early enough 
she could catch the morning train, the 
first one of all. She must have been 
mad to have entertained for a single 
moment the idea of a marriage of con- 
venience, she told herself. Better be 
poor. So much better. 


She got up in the dawn when the 
milk carts were trundling round Lon- 
don, and there was the first noise of 
wheels on the wood block pavements. 
She packed a few things and left a 
note for her mother. 


“I am sorry, but there are some 
things that are too humiliating, and if 
I married Lord Ashe, it would be one 
of them, I’m so very sorry to let you 
down like this, but somehow I can- 
not let myself down any more. I am 
marrijing Hubert. Will you return my 
library book?—Clare.” 
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“J BOOK for my husband,” said the 
woman with the tired, strained 
eyes, ‘he is going into a nursing home 


for an operation. He wants something . 


to take his mind off it.” 

“We have good accounts of this 
one,” said the girl librarian, and she 
reached for the book which had just 
been returned by an_ indignant, 
middle-aged lady who had made no 
comments. 

The woman with the tired eyes took 
the book to the nursing home, and 
took it into number twenty-one on the 
second floor. In the bed lay Dick. 
Dick was the man she ought never to 
have married. Dick was the man who 
had tricked her into it five years ago, 
when she had really been in love with 
Clifford Grey, the doctor. Dick had 
told her that Cliff had gone away be- 
cause he loved another girl, and be- 
cause girls take things bitterly, be- 
cause she had felt in a resigned mood 
which asked no further questions, and 
because she had a beautiful if entirely 
misguided faith in the goodness of 
mankind, she had married him. Dick, 
who drank very heavily; who said 
things that he did not mean; Dick, 
who could be so unutterably, terribly 
cruel when he wanted to be. 

Dick was one of those men who 
love to cage life. He delighted in 
those cages of little birds which he 
kept in the house. Birds who had 
lost heart to sing and who fluttered 
with drooping, piteous wings in miser- 
able solitude. And she had heen the 
%same. He had taken her from Cliff. 
which was all that he wanted. The 
triumph of stealing the other man’s 
girl, of being “one up.” After that he 
had not cared what had happened. 

The five years had been hell. 

Just recently he had seemed ill, and 
last week he had come to London to 
consult a specialist. Of course, with 
the innate cruelty of nature, he must 
choose Cliff, ‘though she had not 
known it at the time. It had given 
him .a definite thrill to go to the man 
he had cheated and to force him to 
save his life. Cliff would operate. It 
was his duty. 

Afterwards Edna had gone to him 
privately. She had gone into the con- 
Sulting-room and had sat there limply 
facing the man she had once loved, 
and whom she still loved; she knew 
that now. He still cared for her. His 
lips did not say so, but he could not 
stop the message in his eyes. 

“Don’t do it.” she said. “Make 
somebody else do it.” And Cliff had 
answered: “TI am the one man who 
deals with this one operation. If I 
ans the case to somebody else, he may 

le.” 

His was the loyalty of doctor to 
patient—with disregard’ of self, and 
Supreme regard for the sick person. 


They had talked. Somehow it had 
slipped out how wretched the five 
years had been. She had known when 
she left him, that secing that consult- 
Ing-room and those steady grey eyes 
again had made matters worse, so very 
much worse. She had been a fool to 
go to sce him. Now she came into the 
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little room with the book, and saw her 
husband’s eyes, malignant and cruel 
across the sheet. He had guessed that 
she would go and see Cliff; had known 
it all along, and had laughed to him- 
self about. it. 

“Looks a sloppy sort of book,” he 
said, and took it ungraciously. Then 
when she rose to go, making a frantic 
effort to say something comforting 
and consoling: “Oh, you need not 
think that I am going to die. I’m not. 
It’s the bad pennies that turn up 
again, you know; and I may be seedy, 
but I’m tough. : 

Yet when it came to it that night, 
he could not sleep. He brought out 
the book and read it for lack of some- 
thing to do. The ham-faced night 
nurse looked on occasionally. Queer 
how these homes could never supply 
you with a good-looker! 


The book held him in the way it 
held most people. The quiet quality 
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DON'T YOU BELIEVE 


IT! 


Humanity hugs thousands of cher- 
ished beliefs to its bosom. In this 
little weekly feature we blow out a 
few of them! 
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No. 20.—Shaving Hairs from Legs 
or Arms Does NOT Make Them Grow 
Stronger. 


The average woman is firmly con- 
vinced that if she shaves unsightly 
hairs from her arms or legs it will 
only result in them becoming thicker 
and stronger. This theory has been 
exploded by the Mellon Institute of 
U.S.A., as a result of exhaustive tests 
extending over a number of years. 
The experiments made showed that 
no matter how often one cuts, shaves, 
or otherwise treats the hair, it will 
not grow any faster or any thicker. 
Another interesting revelation ‘was 
that it is impossible to get two hairs 
to giow where only one grew before. 
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of decency stirred through its pages 
and stirred him, too. It sent him back 
to the old days when he had been a 
schoolboy and when there had been a 
spark in him which the public school 
code had fanned for a while, but which 
had ultimately burnt low. 

The book changed him. 

Suddenly he saw that he was the 
person in the cage, the man in the 
hard, cold cage of his own body. All 
the while he had thought that he was 
putting other people into prison, 
whereas all the time he was the man 
in prison himself. This life of his 
wasn’t any good to him, and certainly 
no good to others. He read on and 
On very quietly, and it seemed that 
at last he had found a peace which 
had not been his for many years, 
Since he had left school he had not 
done one decent thing as far as he 
could remember, not one. He had 
gone on and on, thinking only of him- 
self, laughing at the prisoners that he 
made, and now suddenly he despised 
himself for that. He would do one 
decent thing, he told himself, before 
he died. Just one. 

He wrote a little note. 

They operated early next day. 
Afterwards, when they had tried arti- 
ficial respiration and heart massage 
and everything else, the nurse handed 
the doctor the letter. 

“He asked me to give you this the 
moment the operation was successfully 
over,” she said, and her face was 
drawn. She hated patients dying. It 
gave her a horrid feeling even after 
all these years. Cliff read the note. 

“Well, for me it is successfully over. 
I have to admit the truth to eronerate 
you. I took a tablet before they 
wheeled me in: you see, I realised last 
night that I had been rather a cad. 
There’s Edna. Be good to her. She 
needs it. Send my library book 
back...” : 

That was all. 


HE book went to one or two others. 
It went on its rounds, and it 
came at last to the bride. The bride 
felt extraordinarily ill. She felt pan- 
icky. The wedding presents had been 
pouring in for days, and she was sick 
to death of writing pathetically same 
little notes. 

“Thank you so much for the?— 
whatever it was—“‘I am sure that I 
Shall find it most useful, and it is just 
the colour that Rex and I like so 
much, and of which we are having 
such a lot in our house.” 

And then wondering where you 
could change the wretched thing. and 
get what you really wanted. Wed- 
ding presents are like that. 

In her room there was the white 
frock hung with a sheet over it to keep 
it clean. New trunks with new initials 
on them. and a trousseau of clothes. 
And all the while she was feeling sick. 

“T feel like nothing on earth.” she 
told the maid.” ’ ae 

The maid was sympathetic. She 
thought it must be “ever so funny” 
to get married, “seeing what gentle- 


(Continued on pege 50.) 
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Kent Murdock Finds the Dead Body of Jerry Carter, But Does Not Tell the 


SYNOPSIS. 


ENT MURDOCK, ace photcgrapker and 
man about town, comes heme cne night 
to find Nora Perndietn and b:s wife—teth 
locking very strained. Nera telis KRert that 
she has fust shet Jerry Cartier. the ccitmnist. 
because ke refused to return scme cf her 
letters. On his way (ec Carters cfif:ce to 
discover what reaily has hzppenec. Kent 
stops In the street to snap a qta:nt-‘ccking 
sand wich-man. Immediately afterwards, a 
Iman appreaches him. saying. “I thick you 
got me in that picture: [d appreciate it if 
yeu didn't publish it." 

Kent Murdecx tells the stracger ke will 
have to call at the newspaper cifice If he 
wants to arrange that, and contingez on his 
way to Carter's cifice in a isturted state 
of mind. For when he nad lewered the 
camera after srapping the sandw:ch-man he 
bad seen Xcra Pendietcn. wreom he tad told 
to go home, standing directly teh.cd at the 
open door ct a parked (tax. 

Now read cn. 





MERRY CARTER 
4 looked to be in his 
late thirties, the 
small, dapper type 
so familiar along 
the Broadways of 
any large city. His 
hair was thin, 

wi brown, with a defi- 
nite bald spot on the crown. He wore 
a light-grey suit, with a blue-bordered 
handkerchief dangling from his breast 
pocket. The face, rather flabby and 
pinched-looking in death, held a 
curious look of surprise rather than 
alarm. From where Murdock stood, 


— 


Police. 


only the limp and shapeless set to the 
body spoke of death. Not until he 
stepped close and bent down beside 
Jerry Carter did he see the small, 
reddish stain that had discoloured the 
fabric of the waistcoat over the heart. 

Conscious that he was holding his 
breath, Murdock exhaled noisily and 
stood up, dark eyes sombre as they 
searched the floor and pried into the 
corners of the room. It was a spacious, 
well-lighted office, expensively fur- 
nished with a good green rug, two 
desks—the second one at the left wall 
of the room—with matching chairs and 
a row of filing-cabinets. ‘ 

The door to the connecting room at 
the front of the building was open and 
Murdock stepped up until he could 
look inside. This room surprised him 
in its elegance. There was an im- 
mense divan, a knee-hole desk, and 
two overstuffed chairs. The Oriental 
on the floor was ankle-deep; there 
was a mahogany cellaret along the 
wall between the two windows, and in 
one corner an electric icebox. He 
went far enough into the room to see 
a connecting lavatory and shower; 
then went back into the outer office. 

Without thinking, he opened his 
camera. Unstrapping his plate-case, 
he took out a tripod and set it up. All 


the time his dark eyes were moving, 
and as they moved, his brows fur- 
rowed deeply, giving, him a hard, 
puzzled expression. 

Finally he accepted the fact that 
what he sought was not here. There 
was no gun. 

Trouble settled heavily upon him. 
He tried, for a moment, to tel] himself 
that Nora might have made a mistake. 
Yet all the time he knew, knew she 
could not have made a mistake about 
that one important detail. And he 
was in no spot to consider the alterna- 
tives. pa 

He sought refuge from the i 
persistence of these thoughts aca 
Stepping to the body of Jerry Carter, 
he knelt quickly in his last search for 
that gun. To make sure it was not 
hidden by the edge of the man’s coat, 
he lifted this. In doing so he pulled 
slightly and, as though sensitive to 
his touch, ree ag figure moved, slid- 
ing over slowly to one gj 
to pastas its back, =e: to come 

Murdock’s first impulse, to e 
body back in its original position te 
discarded. It made no difference nat 
he could sce, and he straightened up 
to find his camera standing there 
focussed upon him. 

With no thought that he could ever 
publish such pictures, he decided to 
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take some while he had the chance. 
Using his second plate in the holder 
which already contained the exposed 
plate of the sandwich man, he took 
his first picture, drawing back against 
the door and including as much of 
the body and the office as he could. 
Substituting a fresh plate-holder, he 
shifted his position to a spot near the 
door which connected with the vacant 
office, so that he could photograph the 
body from an entirely different angle. 
He took Rio more pictures, decided to 
teke two additional close-ups. 

He had changed flash-bulbs and 
was focussing his camera for this last 
pair of plates when he heard some- 
thing that stilled his heart and held 
him rigid, every muscle tense. It was 
an odd, metallic sound; so faint and 
brief he could mot be sure of its mean- 
ing, yet distinct in the instant he heard 
it—a sound like the latch of a door 
clicking into place. 

For a second Murdock held his 
breath and did not move; when he did, 
he moved swiftly and silently. His 
head jerked around to search the room, 
eyes coming to rest on the hall door, 
which he had not locked. The door 
was closed: so was the door to the 
empty office which adjoined to the 
rear. Two long steps took him to 
the hall door, and he threw it open 
and stepped out. 


The corridor was :mpty. The cle- 
vator was silent in its shaft, and when. 
he went to the stairs he could hear no 
sound of footsters below. Moving 
back down the hall, he tried the doors 
of the four empty offices. When he 
found these locked, he 
crossed to the door marked: 
L. H. Novak. Murdock’s 
troubled gaze narrowed 
slightly as he hesitated 
here and recalled that Novak 
w2s a private detective with 
a rather shady reputation. 
Then, although he had seen 
the man leave the building, 
he tried the door to make 
sure it was locked before he 
moved down the hall to the 
apparently vacant room 
which separated Novak’s 
office from Jerry Carter’s 
suite. This, too. was locked, 
and he finally went back to 
his camera, bolted the door 
behind him, and reached for 
the telephone. When he had 
his number he spoke in low, 
crisp tones. 

“Jack ... Kent Murdock. 
How long’ll it take vou to 
get down to 84 Newhall 
Street?” j 

“Got a job?” Jack asked ~ 
casually. 

“How long, I said.” 
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“Eight minutes. Maybe 
seven. You sound rattled.” id 

a Pil meet you at the ty 
stairs in the third-floor hall,” Ee 


Murdock said. “Step on 


it. 
Murdock remained in the 
room until he had taken the 


two additional pictures as he had 
planned. When he had put away his 
paraphernalia he moved to the door, 
and after a last humid glance about 
the office, stepped into the hall, press- 
ing the button of the latch so that 
the door locked behind him. 


Jack FENNER was a slim, wiry 
man, with a pale, wedge-shaped 
face and alert agate eyes. He was 
neatly and conservatively dressed in 
a well-pressed blue suit, a grey top- 
coat and a new-looking hat which 
he immediately pushed back when 
he had trudged up the stairs to meet 
Murdock about five minutes later. 

‘“What’s the job?” he asked, lean- 
ing against the wall and puffing a 
little from his climb. 

“Watching Jerry Carter’s office.” 

While he waited for Fenner, Mur- 
dock had decided upon a plan of ac- 
tion that seemed from his grasp of 
the macabre situation, to be the best. 
To be of any help to Nora Pendleton, 
he had to have information; and 
there was only one logical way to 
get this information — through the 
police. 


. Hating himself for the thought that 
he might have to double-cross them, 
yet knowing that here was one time 
when he could not be fussy about his 
methods, he planned to go back to 
his office and wait for a reasonable. 
period. Later he could telephone 
Lieutenant Bacon at police head- 
quarters and say that he had just re- 
ceived an anonymous tip of the shoot- 


‘ing. His own wide acquaintance about 
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“DL hope you don't miud, but we've both kat new hats on.” 
(London). 
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the city resulted in frequent tips of 
one sort or another. Bacon ‘would 
probably not question the source, and 
such a move would give Murdock the 
chance he wanted—the chance to fol- 
low the investigation with the police. 


As for Jack Fenner—this summon- 
ing of him for additional help was 
partly for protection, partly the 
promptings of a hunch. The missing 
gun was something that he did not 
want to think about; what he did want 
was every bit of information he could 
get. Someone had taken that gun; 
someone besides himself must, there- 
fore, know of Carter’s death. 

This fact, plus that sound which 
he had thought to be the stealthy 
closing of a door, was proof enough 
that there was more to this murder 
than he had thought. If anyone tried 
to get into Carter's office before the 
police arrived. Murdock wanted to 
know about it. 

“For anything in particular?” Fen- 
ner asked. 

“Just watch it,” Murdock said. 
‘Somebody knocked him off a while 
ago. I got a tip on it, and I had a 
look. A little later I'm going to tip 
off the police.” 

-Fenner’s agate eyes widened, nar- 
rowed quickly with suspicion. He 
woctcd softly and then sucked at his 
ips. 

“Until then,” Murdock went on, 
ignoring the whistle, “I want to know 
if he gets any callers.” 

“Tt sounds kinda smelly,” Fenner 
said dryly. 

“Since when have you private dicks 

been so fussy?” 

] “Not fussy, just careful. I 
wouldn’t want to lose my 
license.” 

“That part’s up to you,” 
Murdock said. ‘You won’t 
lose it for just watching a 
door. I told you the rest of 
it because—” 

“T’d read it in the papers, 

— anyway,” Fenner finished. 

“But until you do read it 
oe in the papers, the less you 

i know about it the better it'll 


f = be—for both of us.” 

Ces “T believe you.” Fenner 
fj; said. 
ee 


URDOCK continued down 

the stairs to the street, — 
walked over to Boylston, and 
took a cab to the ‘“ Courier- 
Herald” _ building. Busy 
with his- thoughts and 
troubled by their imprint, he 
strode through the entrance, 
answered the hail of two 
blue-shirted pressmen with- 
gut seeing them, offered an 
absent-minded grunt to the 
elevator boy’s greeting. and 
remained oblivious of the 
other passengers in the car 
as he rode to the third floor. 


oe Grady was the only 
photographer in the studio. 


(Continued on page 61.) 
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Is the World Growing 
Colder? 






6B lawl is what some 
of us wonder 
when we have a 
colder Winter than 
usual, with more fogs 
and chilblains, colder 
winds and more rain and fewer sunny 
days, and people who fancy they ‘are 
old enough to remember better times 
go about saying, “The climate is 
changing. The world is growing 
colder.” 

Then somebody chimes in wisely, 
“Well, there have been Ice Ages be- 
fore. We must be going back to an- 
other Ice Age.” 

According to the best authorities, 
we are not. The world is growing 
warmer at present. Quite cheering, 
isn’t it? 

No, I don’t mean that you can 
throw away your knitting needles, 
say good-bye to coughs and colds, and 
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buy yourself a nice Summer outfit for 
next Winter. As a matter of fact, it 
really matters very little to us per- 
sonally whether the world is gradu- 
ally approaching another Ice Age, or 
Just getting over the last and growing 
Warmer, because these changes come 
so very slowly that no noticeable dif- 
ference is likely to happen in our 
lifetime, or even in several lifetimes, 
unless some bright person— Wait a 
minute, though. I will tell you pres- 
ently what you might be able to do 
about that. 

When people, especially elderly 
people, tell us that théy are sure the 
Winters are much colder now than 
when they were young, we have to 
remember two things. First, they 
naturally feel the cold now much 
more than when they were younger. 
Secondly, though we do have very 
cold Winters now and again, with 
cool Summers, we just as often have 
mild Winters and hot Summers; but 
none of us remember the weather ac- 
curately for more than a year or two, 
unless we keep careful diaries of the 
weather. I have known one or two 
people who kept a diary for a long 
time, and always’ recorded’ the 
weather, but most of us leave that to 
the weather bureaux. 

And the weather bureaux of the 
world, after comparing all _ their 
records, tell us that our weather comes 
in cycles of about eleven years. That 
is, we get very cold years, very hot 
seasons, moderate seasons, heavy rain- 
fa, droughts, storms, calms, all in 
about eleven years, and then begin 
and go through them all again, though 
not in exactly the same order. So 
many causes affect the seasons that 
nobody yet can foretell exactly what 
each one in the eleven years will be. 


But these cycles have not gone on 
without any change at al] since the 
earth began. They are considered to 
be part of a much larger cycle of per- 
haps ten thousand years, during which 
the weather, including these eleven- 
year cycles, no doubt, has gone, not 
merely from fairly cold to fairly 
warm and back again, but from ex- 
tremely hot to extremely cold again. 
The extremely cold periods may 
bring Ice Ages. The hotter periods 
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Topical Subjects—and Others of Interest—Explained Briefly. 


between them are known as inter- 
glacial periods. We appear to be liv- 
ing in an inter-glacial period now, and 
it is quite passible that ‘there will be 
another Ice Age, but not in our life- 
time. 

By calculating the age of different 
rocks, and then studying the effect 
the ice has had upon them, geologists 
can tell us when and where these 
Ice Ages occurred, and they say that 
Europe and America have been partly 
covered in ice more than once. At 
another time, part of Australia was 
ice-covered while Europe and America 
were warm. 

On the other hand, we know that 
there are beds of coal in the regions 
around the South Pole. -Since coal is 
the remains of decayed vegetation 
which has been buried for thousands 
of years, the Polar regions must have 
been warm enough once to grow 
luxuriant forest-. . 

There have been a -great many 
theories about the causes of these 
great cycles of weather. Some people 
say they are caused by sunspots, some 
by conditions on the earth itself, or 
its distance from the sun, etc. But 
they seem to agree about one thing, 
that these accumulations of ice in 
Polar regions at present, are not there 
because our present Winters are cold 
enough to cause them, but because 
they accumulated so much in ex- 
tremely cold periods that they have 
never had a chance to melt since. I¢ 
they could be melted, they would not 
form again, at any rate under pres- 
ent conditions. 

At present, they will not melt if 
Jeft to themselves, but if some in- 
genious engineer could find some 
method of, say, melting the ice around 
the South Pole by turning a warm 
ocean current on to it, so as to warm 
both the surrounding sea and the at- 
mosphere, it ought to make quite a 
difference to our Winters, even if it 
did not dispose of them altogether. 


I do not know whether anybody has 
ever propounded such a scheme, It 
may be only an idea of my own, and 
jt would take a great deal of skilful 
enginecring, but engineers hive done 
wonderful things before, so why not 
again? I don’t suppose England and 
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America would lend us their nice 
warm Gulf Stream flowing out of the 
Gulf of Mexico, but there might be 
another warm current, either on the 
. surface of the ocean or below it, 
which could be spared to do the work. 

So, if you know any friend with a 
knowledge. of .such matters and a 
really ingenious mind, you might ask 
him to’ think seriously about it. 

If he succeeded, it might make quite 
a difference to our Winters in time, 
even’ though it would not altogether 
dispose of them. 


a 
Who the Moslems Are. 
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6 Babes story of 
Moslems or 

: Mohammedan sg, 
s as we call them, 
though they also 
call themselves 
the Faithful, or 
the followers of 

a Islam, begins 
about 600 A.D. in Arabia. There was 
a time when we thought of them as 
vaguely interesting people who lived 
a long way from us, and ‘had really 
nothing to do with the world’s af- 
fairs, but they are really rather near 
neighbours of ours, and lately they 
are taking an active part in the 
world’s business, just as they did some 
centuries ago. 

We should remember, to begin with, 
that we must not class the Moham- 
medans as heathen. though it is cor- 
rect to call them non-Christians. Like 
the Jews and the Christians. they wor- 
ship only one God, whom they call 
Allah, but they claim that Mohammeg 
is his prophet. Their sacred book, 
containing his teachings, is called the 
Koran, and their places of worship 
are called mosques. 


Arabia was a heathen country, wor- 
shipping idols when Mohammed was 
born at Mecca, which is still one of 
their sacred cities. He became a shep- 
herd, and then a camel-driver, and 


, 







nobody at first looked on him as 
a leader, but he grew up an earnest 
and thoughtful young man, and by the 
time he was twenty-five, was in 
charge of some business for a wealthy 
Widow named Khadija, who was fif- 
teen years older than himself. 
Perhaps it was partly the fact that 
he had lost his mother at the age of 
six that attracted him towards Kha- 
dija. He may have found in her some 
of the companionship with an older 
woman which his own’ mother had 
not lived to give him. No doubt ‘the 
fact that he was unusually thought- 
ful for a young man of his age had 
something to do with it as well, for the 
widow was equally attracted to him. 
They were married, and Khadija re- 
mained his greatest help and in- 
spiration for the rest of her life. 


It was about this time that Mo- 
hammed began to feel that he was 
called upon to reform the religion of 
his country. Khadija believed in the 
revelations which he’ felt had been 
made to him, and encouraged him to 
consider himself as a prophet, though 
for several years he had only a few 
more followers. 


When Mohammed tried to impose 
his teachings on the Arabs (amongst 
other rules ke forbade infanticide, 
and laid down laws for the better 
treatment of women), he found him- 
sclf opposed by those who either dis- 
liked the changes of religion and 
conduct, or did not wish to acknowl- 
edge him as a leader. This led to 
warfare between his followers and 
his opponents, so that Mohammedan- 
ism became a political system as 
well as a belief. 


‘During his lifetime, Mohammed and 
his followers conquered the surround- 
ing tribes of Arabia, and set out to 
conquer the surrounding countries. 


‘After his death, his successors con- 


tinued their conquests, and for a 
time were amongst the most powerful 
rulers of the world. They conquered 
Persia. which is still a Moslem coun- 
try, and part of India, where there 
are still millions of Moslems. 





_ smiled at you?” 
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They also conquered most of the 


north, of Africa, Abyssinia remained 
Christian, as it still is, but Egypt be- 
came Moslem, and the King of Egypt 
was lately made Caliph of the Faith- 
ful, or the acknowledged head of the 
Moslems throughout Asia and Africa. 
It was from the northwest of Africa, 
which they had conquered, that the 
Mohammedan Moors crossed to Europe 
and conquered Spain for a time. 

Some of their rules of conduct are 
very strict. To this day they do not 
touch either alcohol or tobacco, which 
may account for the fact that Bombay 
is suggesting having prohibition, and 
on certain fast days they do not touch 
food till after sunset. Their belief 
does not forbid polygamy, and Mo- 
hammed himself married several other 
wives after Khadija‘'s death. 

For a time the Moslems were the 
most cultured. as well as the most 
powerful, nation. and it was from them 
that Europeans first learned much of 
their astronomy, mathematics, etc.. but 
gradually their power declined. Many 
of them, especially in India, Egypt, 
anu Palestine, are now living directly 
or indirectly under British rule, and 
the Arabs of Egypt and Palestine and 
neighbouring countries are _ now, 
through a conference in London, urg- 
ing their right to independence. 

Some people say that they even 
dream of some day dominating the 
world again, though it must be ad- 
mitted that they are a long way from 
that at present. . 


~*- 


MORE FUN. 


Two neighbours were having a 
friendly chat over the ‘fence. 
“Yes,” said one “there’s Mrs. 
Knowail across the way—she’s very 
inquisitive.”  - 

“Not ’arf,” returned the other, 
acidly. “She even stops to listen 
when two roads meet.” 


Jones—‘“ What are you cutting out 
of that paper?” 

Brown—‘‘ A report of a case in 
which a man got a divorce because 
his wife went through his pockets.” 

Jones—‘‘ What are you going to do 
with it?” 

Brown—*“ Put it in my pocket.” 


“Do you know that man who 
asked the jealous 
suitor. 
“Yes!” replied his girl. 
colleague of mine.” 
“What does he do?” 
“Oh, he signs the letters I type.” 


“He’s a 


Binks—‘ Have you ever seen a 
company of women silent?” 

Jinks—" Yes. Somebody asked who 
was the oldest.” 


“T’m quite fed up with this place,” 
said one convict to another. “Just 
because I hit the warder with a 
shovel the governor won’t let me 
attend choir practice.” 


> 
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laves of “Passion and Ice-(ream_, 


What Every Girl Should Read; Being 
Another Word of Advice from 


UNCLE NORMAN. 


9 WOMAN, it is stated 
by someone or 
other — Tennyson 
or Psmith, I think 
it was—is as old 
as she looks; a 
man is old when 
r he stops looking. 

i And remember 
this, date yourself far 
more by what you say than by the 
way you look. It may sometimes be 
wise to pretend to be foolish. but it 
is always foolish to pretend to be 
wise. 

For instance, Dulcie—and You, too, 
Gwladys, and Muriel, and Asphyxia 
and Niagara and Margarine, and the 
others—never let him catch you read- 
ing “ improving ” books. like Carlyle's 
“Sartor Resartus.” or John B. Goush’s 
a Temperance Lectures.” He'll think 
you either a pretender or a pundit, 
end he shies like a startled cari-horse 
_ at both. _No, my dears, you keep on 

guzzling ice-cream, and stick to good 
old Omar; learn that bit about “a 
book of verse and thou,” and trickle 
it over him and he'll think you're 
Christmas. Otherwise, he'll compare 
you to the last rose of the Summer 
before last. Better still. let him catch 
you studying “The New Idea” Cook 
Book, and he'll purr like a Wart-hog. 

By the way. what do you read—or 
dont you? Oh, I know, you read the 
Births and Marriages, and the sugary 
Caption to the (studio) picture of the 
latest coy young thing to become en- 
gaged: “ Phyllis. the thirteenth daugh- 
ter of the late Samson Slugg, Esq., of 
Shoreditch. England, and Mrs. Slugg, 
whose engagement is announced—” 
and ail that sort of stuff in the 
“Daily Sob Story,” but what do you 
read. dinkum? 

I noticed this item in the paper the 
other day: 

“SYDNEY, Wednesday.—The cen- 
sor apparently knew all about the 
highbrow literature coming into Aus- 
tralia, but seemed to be blind to the 
flood of trash. said Mrs. Henderson, 
of West Australia, at the Federal con- 
ference of the Federated Association 
of Australian Housewives to-day. 

“The conference decided to seek 
more drastic censorship of imported 
Magazines and booxs. Unless such 





action were taken. Mrs. Henderson 
said. irreparable damage would be 
dcne to adolescent minds. Deadwood 


Dicks were barred a few years ago, 
but these books were a million times 
worse. ‘Murder in Step-Ins’ was the 


title of one maga- 


zine. “The Little 
Walking Corpse.” 
“The Blood Ven- 
dor,’ ‘The Dead 


Tongue of Terror,’ 
‘The Carnival of 
Crawling D o o m,’ 
were the titles of 
some other 
books being dis- 
plaved in many 
bookshops.” 
Personally, I may 
say I’ve never yet 
met a girl with an 
adolescent mind, and 
I don’t believe ‘any 


girl would know 
what it was if she 
had one. If she did. 
she’d have it dyed blue. All 
the same, the Conference was 
shocked much. too easily. What 


about “The Gory Barber and the 
Bloodthirsty Pieman,” and “Born in 
the Vestry, or Just in Time”? If it 
comes to that, why isn’t “The Luscious 
Rabelais” put'on the Index Prohibi- 
torious? Or our dear old, frisky 
friend, ‘‘The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment’’? I Know a sweet young 
thing who actually bought a copy of 
a Government Blue Book, because— 
well, you know how optimistic some 
girls are. Se : 

I consider that pernicious reading for 
the really ‘“naice’’ young lady is this 
kind of stuff, which I came across in 
a “Lady’s Letter” in a certain Eng- 
lish fashion journal the other day. I 
place my hand on the two cigars in 
my watch pocket, and solemnly swear 
this is what I read: 

“JI think you should certainly ac- 
cept the seat in his box at the 
Promenade Concerts, and your sky- 
blue slashed with orange will look 
very nicely. you have known 
him only a week, your bearing 
should be just coy enough to keep 
him interested; but should he be- 
come too impulsive, there is no 
harm in your checking him by some 
simple phrase, such as ‘What do 
you take me for?’ or ‘I don’t know 
what you mean.’ Equal parts of 
ground white lead and _ sarcasm, 
mixed with boiled oil and turps, and 
applied to the glass with a painter’s 
brush, will obscure the objectionable 
view at present to be had from 
your back window.” 

Now, I do think that’s a bit over 
the odds, don’t you? Although I ad- 





mit it does make a powerful apveal 


to the imagination. But let's be 
broadminded. 

Our friend, P. G. Wodehouse, has a 
good deal to say about the writing 
of books, ahd touches delicately on 
the inconvenience of being famous. 
He says the press interview is the 


worst. Thus: 


The man got out his notebook and 
sharpened his pencil, and moistened 
the point, and looked at me with a 
bright, trusting look in his eyes. He 
asked me about my career. I let 
my mind wander back over the past. 


Ppt eee ae 


It was like taking a stroll through . 


the Mojave desert. 


“I came to. America from Eng- 
land,” I said at last. - 

“Yes?” he said excitedly. “And 
then?” yeti 

“Oh, then I went back again. 

“And when did you return to 
America?” 

“Last year.” ; 

“And what happened then? 

“I stayed there.” 


After lamenting the impossibility of 
dodging the biographer because 
“everyone has one nowadays,” and 
remarking that nothing ever happens 
to him, he continues: 

Other authors are not like that. 

I know at least three who con- 
"tributed their first story to a maga- 

zine from prison. The average 

author,-as far as I can make oul, 
is a fellow that ran away from 
home at the age of ten, sailed seven 
times round the world on a sailing 
ship, did a bit of pearl poaching, 
was. a prominent figure in the 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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Are ‘We “Becoming Less Intelligent ? 


O-DAY I asked six- 
= @6teen Australian 
women 
they considered 
themselves to be 
more intelligent 
than their great- 
grand mothers 

= were. The sixteen 
represenied all types — hcusewives, 
office workers, salesgirls, and soci- 





aliles. Twelve of them ans:‘v2red 
“Yes.” Two thought they were 
“about the same”; one “didn’t 


know.” and one, a chain-store sales- 
girl, said ‘‘No”—and she was right! 


‘The intellectual capacity of the 
human race is diminishing. That may 
sound absurd in view of the many bene- 
ficial discoveries made by men and 
women over the last few years; 
nevertheless, it is scientifically true 
and is easily proved. 


Eugenics, the science of contempo- 
rary human evolution, has revealed 
in the last twenty years that intel- 
ligence is hereditable. This means 
that just as you inherit your stature, 
your health, and the colour of your 
hair and eyes from your parents so, 
too, you may inherit your intellect, 
or lack of it, from them. 


This fact was established by nu- 
merous experiments, using as a 
basis the Intelligence Test, for the 
inauguration and development of 
which Madame Montessori, world- 
famous Italian educationalist, was 
largely responsible. It is, in fact, fre- 
en known as “the Montessori 
CS aM 

These tests closely resemble the 
“quiz” questions at present enjoying 





whether © 


a vogue in press and 
radio. From the 
subject’s replies to 
the questions 
his I.Q. (inteliizence 
quotient) is de- 
termined. T hi s&s 


gives the eugeni- 
cists a basis for the 
comparison of .the 


intellects of differ- 
ent persons.. 

The eninent Eng- 
lish biologists, Duff 
and Tliomson,_ in 
1923 publHshed the 


results of a series 
of tests which 
showed beyond 


; ‘ doubt that a child’s 
intelligence 1s directly proportionate 
to the occupational class of its father. 
Thus the children of teachers and 
lawyers were found to be the most 
intelligent; those of wharf labourers 
and coalminers the least. But the 





LETTERS INVITED 
FROM READERS. 


Readers of ‘‘ The New 
Idea’’ are invited to ex- 
press their opinions through 
ony pages on any subjects 


of interest, comments on 
topical affairs of national 
importance, whether they 


be in the form of bouquets 
or shattering brickbats, will 
be especially welcome. 


All letters published will 
be paid for at the usual rates. 


Limit your bouquets and 
brickbats.to 250 words and 
address to ‘‘ The New Idea,”’ 
Box T77H, G.P.O., Mel- 
bourne, C.1, Victoria. 


An Actticle Wherein the Author Declares 
that the Intellectual Capacity of the 
Haman Race is Diminishing. 


BY GUY FOX. 


average teachey’s family, for instance, 
was less than half the size of the 
average miner’s. 

The significance of this is that the 
less intelligent people are having far 
more children than the intellectuals, 
and as a result the average general 
intelligence of each generation is 
decreasing. 

Furthermore—and you’re not go- 
ing to like this—very few men marry 
their intellectual superiors, so that 
their children, since their intelligence 
is inherited from their mother and 
father, have a_ lesser intellectual 
capacity than their father, which is 
another factor tending to reduce the 
general intelligence level 

You, at this stage, object that you 
know of a dustman’s son who became 
an M.A. That is merely an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Eugenicists 
are not so dogmatic as to maintain 
that the rule holds in every sase. 
They only indicate the universal 
trend. 

So, you see, each generation is less 
intelligent than the previous one, 
and that is why your great-grand- 
mother had, in all probability, an in- 
teliect that would run rings round 
your own. 


A FEW JOKES. 


The lawyer said to his client: 
“Here’s my bill. Please pay twenty 
pounds down and five pounds a 
month thereafter for ten months.” 

“It sounds like buying a motor- 
car,” said the client, with a smile. 

“You’re right.” said the lawyer. 
“T am!” be 


First Newsboy: “I’m a_ ha’penny 
short.” 

Second Newsboy: 
lookin’ at me for? 
ha’penny.” 

First Newsboy: “Never said you 
’ad, but ’ere am I a ha’penny short 
and you're eating peanuts!” 


“Well, watcher 
I ain’t got yer 


“Are these the largest oranges you 
have?” asked Mrs. Brown of the 
fruiterer. 

‘“‘Oh, no, ma’am,” was the reply, 
“those are only the ‘large’ size. We 
also have the larger, mammoth, giant, 
jumbo, colossal, and super-colossal 
sizes!” 






American air-lines are faced with the predlems of thele alr- 
t married. 


hostesses leaving them to ge 


instances are 
known ef couples 
Marned for more 
than 80 years. In 
July. 1768, a couple 
in Essex, England, 
celebrated the 8ist 
anniversary of 
a : their Wedding, the 
husband being 107 years of age. and 
his wife 3 years younger. At about 
the Same time a man died in Glouces- 
tershire in his 103th year, followed 
the next day by his 115-year-old wife. 
They also had been married for 81 
years. 


In Scotland in 1749, 


[ the “noted 
bachelor,” W. Hamilton, was Married 
at the age of 80 years. A contem- 


porary described the Wedding: ~He 

Was so deformed that he “eas utterly 
unable to walk. His legs were drawn 
up to his ears. his arm: were twisted 
backwards, and almost every member 
Was out of joint. He was obliged to 
be carried to church on men’s shoul- 
ders. Nevertheless, his bride was 
fair, and only 20 years of age! 


A century ago in Berkshire. a bride- 
Broom of the mature age Oi eighty- 
five married a bride of eiznty-three. 
The bridesmaids were all spinsters, 70 
years of age and more. Six grand- 
daughters of the bridegroom acted as 
flower-girls. and four grand-sons of 
the bride sang in the choir. 


In January. 1937. at 
Roumania, the 
Colonel Nicholas 


Kishenev, 
90-year old Russian 
Murzac. married 80- 
year-old Vera Diacenco. The 
romance Staried in the Ukraine 60 
years ago during the Russo-Turkish 
war. The young girl's father. a rich 
landowner, had refused the hand of 


iss 


his daughter to the 
young. officer, 
who after the war, 
Was transferred to 
a remote garrison. 
Both lovers re- 
mained single. They 
did not meet again, 
nor did they cor- 
respond. T he 
officer fought as a Colonel during the 
Great War, and after the Revolution 
fled to Monte Carlo. From there he 
traced his old love, and wrote to her. 
Having won a large sum of money at 
the Casino, he Proposed, was accepted. 
travelled to Kishenev, and was mar- 
ried the next day. 


Marriage and divorce are easy un- 
der the gipsy law. For the wedding 
ceremony it is sufficient for a woman 
and man to drink wine out of the 
Same glass under a tree in the pres- 
ence of the tribal chief. The mar- 
riage is dissolved by the chief break- 
ing a tree branch over the heads of 
the couple saying: “You are free!” 
This simple custom enabled a Jugo- 
Slavian gipsy in Zhunje to set up a 
record of 63 marriages in 2 years. In 
a single week he managed to marry. 
divorce and remarry not less than five 
times. It is not known what he did 
on the remaining 2 days of that week! 


In the 1832 volume of the reliable 
“ Annual Register” is to be found an 
account of the public sale of Mrs. 
Mary Anne Thomson by her husband, 
Joseph Thomson, a farmer of Carlisle. 
The couple had been married for 
three years, and the sale took place 
by mutual consent. He offered her 
for 50 shillings, but finally knocked 
her down to one, Henry Mears, for 
20 shillings and a Newfoundland dog. 


At Pontefract, in 1315, a woman 
was offered for sale without reserve 
by her husband at a public auction 
held in the market place. She was 
knocked down for 11 shillings. 


The last known sale of a woman 
took place in 1859, at Dudley, where 
a man sold his wife for sixpence. In 
all these cases the husband acted un- 
der the erroneous belief that by sell- 
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Queer Facts cAbout 
Marriage. 


Read About the Man Who Married 18 
Times, What Happened to the Woman- 
Haters’ Club, and Other Amazing Facts. 


BY 1. P. A. 


ing his wife he could forego all legal 
obligations to support her 


The selling of wives has even taken 
place in comparatively recent times. 
In 1913, a woman admitted in a Lon- 
don police court that she had been 
sold by her husband for one sovereign, 
and that she had raised no objections. 


American air-lines are faced with 
the problem of their “air hostesses 
continually leaving them to get mar- 
ried. In the Spring of 1937, seven- 
teen hostesses of one line were married 
within six weeks. In the following 
month six hostesses of another line 
celebrated their weddings in one 
week. Most of the girls marry pilots 
or groundsmen of the same line. Mar- 
riages to passengers romantically met 
up in the clouds are. despite Holly- 
wood. very rzre. 


In London there is a club with a 
limited membership of. 26 young men 
and 26 young women, all of them 
Single and under 26 years of age. No- 
body is allowed to know the names 
of his fellow members, all of whom 
address each other as Mr. X. or Miss 
A. Should any member discover the 
name of another he is in honour 
bound to resign. Thus far, all resig- 
nations have been followed by mar- 
riage—14 in all! 


‘Thirty-five years ago _ fourteen 
young men in Salt Lake City, U.S.A., 
formed a club of women haters. Last 
year ten of them held a re-union din- 
ner. All were accompanied by their 
wives! 


A 60-year-old Jugo-Slavian woman, 
Sophia Nishtchevitch, was married 
for 40 years, but to 16 different hus- 
bands. Five husbands died, and the 
other 11 marriages were dissolved by 
divorce. 


Mijat Vedra, of Gunji, Jugo-Slavia, 
recently marricd for the 18th time at 
the age of ninety-seven. His life's 
ambition will soon be satisfied: to 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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HE strange kink of 
mind (if we might 
label it such) 
which apparently 
leads people to be- 
lieve whole- 
heartedly in what 
the stars foretell, 
aie cs rather baffles me. 

Is it unut these people are incapable 

of making important decisions. for 

themselves? Can we boil it down to 
inferiority in a man’s make-up when 
he seeks advice of this kind? 


Where the telling of character by 
the stars is concerned, it should be 
remembered that there are certain 
things which we can tell everybody, 
and these things will be applicable to 
their natures. A good psychologist 
can tell you much about yourself that 
is easily recognisable, and perfectly 
true. Why give credit (or blame) to 
the stars for this sort of thing? 


During my copywriting days in a 
broadcasting station, I met many 
varied types of people. One who 
stands out vividly in my mind was a 
young announcer, known to all his 
associates as “‘Astrologically speaking.” 


When he applied for his first audi- 
tion, he remarked to me: “I hope they 
make it Thursday next. The stars 
favour me on that day.” ‘“ You're 
surely not serious?” I asked. He as- 
sured me he was, so I dropped the 
subject. His audition took place on a 
Monday, and contrary to the stars, 
our friend obtained his first position 
as a radio announcer. After he had 
been at the station a week, he came 
to my desk one day, and asked when 
I was born. 


“Now look here, Mr. Blank,’ I re- 
plied. “I’ve heard that line before. 
Talk to people about themselves, and 
make them feel important. Is that 
it?” 





He appeared quite hurt, so I said: 
“Oh, forget it. I was born in May, 
if that’s any help to you.” 

“Gemini! By Jove! So am lI! 
We’re star-mates,” he said. - 

“Star-mates? What are you driv- 
ing at?’ I asked. ‘Do you really 
mean to say you believe in Astrology?” 

“Believe in it,” he answered in all 
earnestness, ‘“‘why I live my whole 
life by the stars.” And sure enough, 
after I had listened to his lengthy dis- 
course on the subject, it appears he 
did live, or try to live, every minute 
of his existence according to the 
planets. 

“Now, astrologically speaking,” he 
would say, “I must go quietly to-day,” 
or vice-versa. I’m certain if the stars 
had told him to eat a meat-pie in the 
middle of an announcement for some- 
body's indigestion remedy, he would 
have carried out the procedure with 
great vim and vigour! He became a 
huge joke among his fellow-workers, 
hence the nickname. He was so sin- 
cere in his beliefs, but so pathetically 
wrong on most occasions, that I found 
myself feeling quite sorry for him at 
times. The only reward I could see 
that he reaped from this astrology 
bug, was the great amount of pub- 
licity it brought him. I remember a 
full-page being devoted to him en- 
titled, “ Astrologically Speaking—the 
Announcer Who Lives by the Stars.” 
After twelve months, he left broad- 
casting to go abroad. Apparently the 
stars ordained it so! 

“Astrologically speaking ” he was the 
first male whom I had encountered 
who actually mapped out each day of 
his life by the planets. There was 
no end to the women I met who 
were ardent devotees of Astrology. 


One amusing lass walked into my 
office one day. She was_ seeking 
radio work. Before I had time to 
explain that it was the manager whom 
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strologica 
peaking. 


Believe in Astrology if You Must, and tf 
It Gives You Any Comfort; but Believe in 
Yourself First and Foremost. 
Face Your Problems Direct than Rely on @ - 
“ Mysterious?’ Voice that Actually is Non- 
Existent, for Astrology has been Entirely 
Diseredited by Science. 


It is Better to 


BY VALERIE CHICK. 


she should see, and not me, she said, 
rather excitedly: ‘You were born in 
May. You’re a playboy ‘of the 
Zodiac!” Instantly, I saw myself 
tripping all over the Milky Way, 
frolicking like a disembodied spirit. 
Vll admit I was amazed at her 
Miraculous guess, for guess it must 
have been. However, I displayed a 
total lack of interest, and showed her 
where the manager's office was situ- 
ated. Before she left my office, the 
Manager happened to walk by. My 
friend (without a word of farewell or 
thanks to me) followed him up the 
corridor, exclaiming in no uncertain 
tones: “Do you know that you have the 
Sun in Taurus, with Jupiter rising?” 
Turning around with an astonished 
look on his face, the manager said: 
“What’s that you're saying young 
lady?” She repeated the sentence, 
adding: “ Yes, you have Jupiter rising 
all right. It’s very pronounced.” 
This was too much for me I 
quietly closed my office door. Need- 
less to say, this young woman did not 
get the position she required. I heard 
later that she was a brilliant pianist, 
but was an absolute crank on As- 
trology and Clairvoyancy. Now I 
come to think about her, she certainly 
had a queer “far away” expression 


in her eyes, and was most wan 
looking. 
Another told me one day that 


Geminians always had blue eyes. 

“Well, if that’s so, what about the 
Chinese?” I inquired. She made no 
reply to that question. Obviously! 

A woman who provided many others 
(including myself) with much amuse- 
ment, was one who came for an audi- 
tion, claiming that she possessed a 
fine soprano voice. Her attire sug- 
gested eccentricity, but this was over- 
looked, and an audition was arranged. 


It happened to be scheduled on a 
Gull grey day in June, and. she seemed 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Juan Fontaine. lovely Jeading lady In _KRO-Radio’s» pro- 
duction. “Gunga Dim.”” set« a new style in Hollywood with the 
Corrignn “Wrong Was” sweater. No matter which way the 
Sweater is worn. it “gets there” in a fashion way. Worn 
with the back in front. it has a hich neekline, fastening witb 
one button at the side back. Heversed. it may be worn with 
a V-neckline and wide revers. Or it may be fastened nt the 
front instead of the back, preverving a high neckline all 
around. The triple cbhanzex make it suitable to wear with 
slacks. for sports, of with a suit for casual oreasions. 


™# CTORS are as enthusiastic about ex- 
cellent performances as fans, but few 
they like. Tne other day, Spencer 
they like. The other day Spencer 
Tracy decided he'd write Robert Donat 
some complimentary phrases. Robert 
Taylor admits he wired congratulations 
to John Garfield when John crashed 
through on the screen. Ramon Novarro 
sent Wayne Morris a congratulatory telegram after seeing 
a particularly impressive piece of work by Wayne. Hol- 
lyvood men are much more generous toward their rivals 
than Hollywood women. Myrna Loy and Norma Shearer 
have been very cordial toward Hedy Lemarr, the glamor- 
cus new star, who is quite lixely to step into their shoes; 
but that's an exception, and Myrna and Norma are un- 
uzually tolerant of other women. 
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Items of Interest from the Film 
Capitals of the World. 


, th- 
Bing Crosby decided he'd prove he could be an a 
lete, see an +e skater. So he led his wife, De 
few well-chosen intimates to the Polar Palace. taken off 
down so hard, the wrong way, that he had to ne they 
to a doctor, and have stitches in his knee. Bins was 
gave him crutches. Under the circumstances. acces 2 
positively glad to greet Andrea Leeds when . a fe d to 
as a guest-star on his radio programme. ae ir sot when 
hobble about on crutches, too: she broke her one bad- 

she went to a friend’s house for a quiet game © 
minton. t 
One of the unpublicised sights of Hollywood are 


| e 
fourteen-room house adjoining the front entrance Ly if 


z % ‘“y ed 
Warner studio. ‘It is Spanish in design. with a re 7 
roof and a charming patio apparent from the seat 
the past year. though hemmed in by the bus Saat 
of a great movie plant, it has been conspicuously hasn’t 
It’s Marion Davies’ dressing room and Lug es 
starred in a picture for quite a while. No one at 2 ather 
nee for certain whether she will ever make a 
ilm. 

Jimmy Cagney, Pat O'Brien, Spencer Tracy, lige abs 
McHugh were all friends a decade ago—when : ig se 
struggling to establish themselves on the stage. | rait a 
rowed shirts and loaned money to each other in aud 
forts to win contracts. Since they’ve become oka ae 
are well-to-do and married, they've never foun Aplent: 
time to get together. At last they've solved ig Pr od 
now they meet every Wednesday night at some olly 
café—and then their reminiscences begin! ree 

One of the most popular actors in Hollywood + ed 
vyn Douglas. Here is one reason. He gave a gala . Saad 
warming in his elaborate new hillside home, and inste if 
of the guest list being crowded with the names of stars, 
was made up chiefly of the names of the studio workers— 
the crew and the technical boys and girls. 

Although rumours circulated that Douglas Corrigan ics 
dismayingly temperamental as a film star, the studio w : 
employed him emphatically deny such gossip. — He ae 
just curious,” they say. While they were setting up cs 
cameras at the airport for one sequence In his picture, 
jumped on a motor-cycle and took a spill. A couple Of 
days later he was about to take off in the ancient crate 
patched together for a scene. It would never have flown, 
so everybody screamed at him to stay down. Quite un- 
pretentious, Corrigan wandered around RKU confessing 
he'd never be more than a one-picture actor. He rente 
a modest apartment and bought a 1929 car. For the very 
simple reason that he didn’t intend giving parties and he 
didn’t need a new car. He considered it much more fun 
tinkering with an old one. He took sightsecing tours 9” 
Sundays and answered his fan mail carefully, and_alto- 
gether made no impression on Hollywood socicty. When 
they made out their guest jists his narne wasn't included. 
That's Hollywood. One time the most democratic of 
towns, the next minute decidedly snobbish. 


Wendy Barrie is one young person who has made her- 
self very popular on the set. She knows everything of 
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the humbler workers who are 
connected with her pictures. 
Knews whether they are married, 
their wives’ names, how many 
children they have, and what their 
particular problems are. She not 
only talks to them, but really does 
something about it when a little 
help is obviously in order. 


Madeleine Carroll probably 
lives more glamorously than any 
other star. But this doesn’t mean 
that her life is just one bed of 
roses. First her castle in Spain, 
presented to her by her rich hus- 
band was wrecked during the war 
there. A year ago she was the 
one actress who had to be rescued 
when flood waters cut off Malibu. 
She was the one actress whose 
house was burnt down when the bush fire swept the 
Hollywood hills several months ago. However, she has 
a new long-term contract at Paramount, and she had an 
excitingly fast trip to London for the holidays there. And 
fortunately Madeleine has the saving grace of being level- 
headed. There is nothing up-stage about Miss Carroll, 
despite her beauty and good fortune. She is accounted 
by her friends and acquaintances as a pleasure to meet 
and know. 

The first person to arrive at the hospital after the 
John Garfield baby was born, was Garfield’s good friend, 
Luise Rainer. And a very happy Luise she is these days 
too, since she has become an American citizen and a wife 
to Clifford Odets once again. 

Quietly but thoroughly, Jimmy Cagney has been study. 
ing singing for the last two years. He has been working 
with Kellogg, who is coach for John Boles. Cagney has a 
rich baritone, and it is likely that one day he will burst 
into song on the screen. 

One of the most attractive and popular matrons in 
Hollywood is Rhea Gable. Even though she separated 
from Clark (and is now divorced), all their old friends 
cling to Rhea as a tribute to her. Recently Rhea returned 
from a trip to New York. Hollywood was happy to have 
her back. And Rhea says the highlight of her trip was an 
afternoon spent in Gloria Swanson’s New York apart- 
ment. The decorating scheme and all the furnishings of 
her Hollywood home have been transferred East by Gloria. 
The same charm, the same individuality that made Gloria 
Swanson’s home a showplace in Hollywood, makes her 
new residence one of the really outstanding places in the 
big rity. . 

Errol Flynn and Olivia de 
Havilland, who are on location for 
“Dodge City,” will be very glad 
to get back to Hollywood again. 
They have to do their heaviest 
acting along with 1,500 head of 
cattle. Also they have to be up 
every morning at dawn. And just 
to make everything perfect, in or- 
der to wash, they have to walk 
across two hundred feet of ice- 
covered ground. 

Clark Gable’s hunting para- 
phernalia is really something to 
look at. His sleeping bag is made 
with an extra-thick downy mat- 
tress. His gun cases were given 
to him by Carole Lombard. They 
are made of hand-carved leather. The deer gun case has 
hand-carved deer for decoration, while the duck gun case 
is finished off with hand-carved ducks. Clark usually 
hunts around Bakersfield district, and Carole often goes 
along with him. She’s such a crack shot that she usually 
gets the limit a short time after her arrival. So she 
spends the rest of her time playing retriever for Clark. 

Fred Astaire, David Niven and Bruce Cabot were all 
so enthusiastic over Gary Cooper in “The Cowboy and 
the Lady,” they went to see the picture twice. Believe it 
or not, Gary is much more popular with the male stars 





Brookes, the 
star, 
whose Intest succera wns 
in ‘ Rebecen | of Sunny- 


Phyllis d 
20th Century-Fox 


brook Farm.’ 





Lan the 


Rosemary ¢, 
Warner Brothers’ star. 
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than he is with the female stars in Hollywood. Talk to, 
any famous actor, and ask him who he’d rather be Jike 
than anyone else. He'll answer, ‘Good ol’ Gary Cooper.” 

When Ray Milland read the script of “ Hotel Imperial ” 
he was as thrilled as a two-year-old. The action called 
for him to ride and jump a fine Italian steed. Ray, who 
once served in England’s King’s Cavalry, was wild with 
delight. Ever since he has been in pictures he has hoped 
for a part where he could ride. When he went to be 
measured for the uniform, he noticed the order called for 
two uniforms. Ray asked what the other one was for. 
“Oh, that’s for your double,” said 
the director. ‘“ We can’t risk your 
life by allowing you to do the rid- 
ing yourself. You’re much too 
valuable.” 

Dick Powell looks like a 
cherub these days. He’s parting 
his hair on the side to give him 
that innocent country boy look he 
must have for his new picture. 
But Dick isn’t so harmless when 
it comes to fighting for his rights. 
At the present time he is talking 
over a new contract with his 
studio. You can be sure that Dick 
will see to it that he is protected 
from those unworthy roles that 
have been his lot in the past. 

Years ago Don Ameche took a 
boy and girl out of an orphanage 
and brought them te his home to 
live. While they work as servants, heaven help anyone 
who tries to put them in that class. They eat at the same 
table with Don and his charming wife and share al] their 
domestic comforts. When Don bought a, new place in the 
San Fernando valley recently, he picked out one that was 
small, without a poo] or court. Don’s reason was that he 
didn’t want to cause too much work for his friends. Just 
another reason why he is so popular with all and sundry. 

A few years back, the tall, dark and handsome Kane 
Richmond was headed for big things on the M-G-M lot. 
He almost played the “ Tarzan” roles, but the powers de- 
cided that he was'more the leading man type. An offer 
came for Kane to go to Singapore and play in a picture 
called ‘“‘ Devil Tiger.” It meant being away from Holly- 
wood and off the screen for a year. Kane was warned 
that he might lose opportunities if he took the chance. 
Being young and adventurous, Kane didn’t listen to reason. 
The picture was a flop. Kane was forgotten and it took 
him years to recover from the fever he contracted while 
working on the Malay Peninsula. Visiting on the 20th- 
Century lot one day, he was seen again and rushed into 
a good part in “ Tailspin,” opposite Alice Faye and Con- 
stance Bennett. He was so good in the rushes he was im- 
mediately signed. Kane no longer has a desire to travel. 

Contrary to the general impression that motion picture 
stars go to extremes in their efforts to avoid public 
attention, the majority of Hollywood personalities are frank 
to admit that they thoroughly enjoy the plaudits of film 
fans. Clark Gable, for example, has never worn a long 
grey beard or dark glasses to escape attention. ‘‘ Of course 
I like to be_noticed,” he commented, adding, “I’m only 
human.” Asked why he never ducks a crowd, the star 
queried back, “Why should I? 
When people are no longer inter- 
ested in seeing me, I'll be out of a 
job. Besides, it’s as much fun for 
me as it is for them.” 

Tyrone Power made hundreds | 
of new friends on his recent New 
York holiday by the genuine en- 

thusiasm with which he greeted fie 
his admirers. It teok him two Hu 
hours each day to sign autographs. Bie 

Myrna Loy honestly believes (eas 
she would be disappointed if & 

people did not show an interest 
in her public appearances. ‘No 
woman can truthfully say that she Go Mayer stnr, 
doesn’t get a thrill out of being whose popularity never 
popular,” Myrna said. secms to wane. 
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“Dainty “Designs for Crochet “Workers. 


Three Handkerchief Edges 
- and One for a Sandwich 


Doyley. 


Designed by “Janette.” 


“FORGET-ME-NOT” HANDKER- 
CHIEF EDGE. 


HIS edge was worked in No. 150 

Mercer cotton, but is quite 

go aul for working in cearser cot- 
on. 

Abbreviations. — De. double 
crochet: ch, chain; tr, treble: d-p-l, 
double picot loop (5 ch. de into 2nd) 
twice, 1 ch. 

lst Row.—Dc closely all round, 
Starting from corner. 

2nd Row.—(Tr, 5 ch, tr) into cor- 
ner dc, miss 2 de, * (tr. 5 ch, tr) 
into next dc: repeat from * to 2nd 
last dc, where beginning is repeated. 
Repeat all directions all round. 

3rd Row.—Work (tr. d-p-], tr) into 
join of every 2 . 


“FLOWER SPRAY” HANDKER- 
CHIEF EDGE. 
Ts edge was worked in No. 150 
Mercer cotton, but looks equally 
nice when worked in coarser coiton. 


Abbreviations.—De, double crochet; ch, chain; tr, treble: 


THK “ FORGET- 
ME-NOT " EDGE, 










THE “FLOWER. 
STRAY" RDGE. 


2nd Row.—* 7 tr into 1 de, 
(2 ch, miss 2 de, tr into next) 
3 times, 2 ch; repeat from * all 
round, working 9 tr into cor- 
ner de. 

3rd Row.—* 2 tr into ist 
tr of fan, (p, miss 1 tr, 2 tr into next) 3 times—4 times at 
corners—p; repeat from * all round. 


THE “BASKE ° 
FLOWERS * Doe 


d-tr, double treble (cotton over hook twice); p, picot (5 ch, 9 
dc into 2nd, 1 ch): d-p-l. double picot loop (5 ch, de into 


2nd) twice, 1 ch. 


THE SANDWICH EDGE. 


lst Rouw.—Dc closely all round, starting ai the corner. ; 
ond Row.—* (Tr, d-p-}. tr) into corner dc, 1 ch, D, 1 ch, THs edge, when worked m No. 80 Mercer cotton, 


miss 5 de. 1 ch. p, 1 ch. miss 5 de: repeat from * all round. 


measures } of an inch in widest part. 


; : : iations — es i ° double 
d —Slip-stitch into centre of Ist d-p-l, * (tr, p, Abbreviations—Ch, chain; ch-l, chain Icop; de, 
tr) al ae Came place, d-p-}, (d-tr into 2nd Sok Fea < crochet; ir, treble; d-tr, double treble (cotton over hook 
into each of the next 2 single p, d-tr into Ist p of next twice); p, picot (5 ch, de into 2nd, Ich). rane 
d-p-l, t-p-l) along side. working d-p-l, before working Ist Row.—De all round, working twice into so 
the corner picot loop: repeat from * all round. spaces, to keep work flat. 


) 


2nd Row.—* 7 d-tr worked off together, 3 ch, miss 
4 de, d-tr into next, 15 ch, tr into 4th ch, 3 ch, d-tr into 


“BASKET OF FLOWERS” HANDKERCHIEF EDGE. same de as last d-tr, 3 ch, miss 4 dc; repeat from * all 


HIS edge was worked in No. 150 Mercer cotton, and 


lovks well in a coarser cotton. 


round. 
3rd Row.—Sl-st to Ist d-tr, * tr, p, tr into 4th ch, (P, 


Abbreriations.—Dc, double crochet; ch, chain; tr, treole,  ‘% imto ch-l) 3 times, p, tr into tr, p, tr into d-tr; re- 


Pp, picot (5 ch, de into 2nd, 1 ch). 


peat from * all round. 


lst Row.—Dc closely all round, starting from corner. 
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TWO STRAY JOKES. 


An Aberdonian who spent Christmas week- 
end with a friend in London, overstayed his 
welcome. His host thought a kindly hint would 
have the desired result. . 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that your wile 
and family will want you to be with them at 
New Year?” 

“Mon,” replied the Aberdonian, “I believe 
you're richt. It’s rale thochtfu’ o you. I'll 
send for them.” 











4 Furmer—“ Have 'eo any seats Ieft?” 
Box-Office Clerk— Only stalls and boxes. 






sir. 





Farmer—" Gy on, what do ’ce take me for? 


THE SANDWICH DOYLEY EDGE. A cart-horse?” 
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Your Socia 


Graces. 


To make a success of life, you must know the correct 
ng to do on every occasion. Social blunders and breaches 
" etiquette result in loss of confidence and poise. 
es of articles, “ Margaret,” of “The Problem Club,” takes 
step by step through the common courtesies of life. 
low her and you are sure to benejit by it. 


BY ‘‘ MARGARET.” 


4.—THE CHILDREN GROW UP. 


=.)f has become the 
= custom of modern 
mothers to allow 
their sons’ and 
daughters of fif- 
teen and sixteen to 
not only attend 
dances, but to give 
3 small, intimate 
ances to their friends in their own 
mes. These dances which are given 
‘ther on Friday or Saturday night 
Should never 
clock and should never be formal. 
hen a girl or boy invites friends to 
small dance, each guest is written 
- informal note and the invitation is 
in the mother's name as well the name 
’ the boy or girl who is having the 
<e. An invitation of this descrip- 
tion demands written acceptance or 
a refusal. The telephone is not used 
ta assure the hostess of the presence 
a guest who has been invited; 
ther does a meeting in the street 
1 forth a “ Thanks for the invitation, 
‘s; Tl be at the dance.” . 


It is, of course, always a problem 

¢ to when the girl who has not defi- 
‘ely made her bow to polite society 
iy be escorted to or from a dance 
her boy companions. Modern ac- 
ceptance of the custom of allowing a 
girl to come home from a school dance 
or a little dance at a friend’s home 
_th one boy has opened the way for 
dispensing with the chaperon, and 
Personally I am all for allowing the 
youngsters to become self-reliant and 
individual. The girl early in her life 
becomes used to the society of young 
en; she will be charmingly grateful 
the attention paid to her and the 
rowing boy entrusted with the care 
of a young girl will, I think, bring 
+ all the latent chivalry that is in 
Most men. The companionship of 
goung boys and girls just becoming 
pised to society is of such a nature 
hat it fits them well for later life. 
> wise parents will encourage 





be later than twelve - 


In this 


{friendships between 
their children and 
those of the oppo- 
site sex because of 
the benefits that will come through 
such friendships. 


The schoolgirl may go unchaper- 
oned with either girl or boy friends 
to tennis matches, school football 
games; she may play tennis with a 
boy, and she may even go to an after- 
noon movie with a boy of whom her 
parents approve. The boy should be 
encouraged to see the girl at home, 
when they may listen to the wireless 
or discuss some of the many problems 
that seem to make the world an alarm- 
ing place to the young. The mother 
need not be in constant attendance. 
Aside from being considered a 
“blight” on the good times, the 
youngsters are having. it would seem 
to intimate that she did not trust her 
daughter. The mother must be in evi- 
dence, however, to greet the young 


- caller and also to wish him “ good- 


bye.” Until the girl has “come out " 
or has reached the age of seventeen 
or eighteen I suggest that she should 
not be allowed to go out to “ movies” 
at night with the young man who is 
claiming her attention at the time. 


Dressing for Parties. 


Every girl loves to dress up, and 
she longs for the time when she may 
wear the sophisticated clothes she sees 
on girls older than herself. During 
this “in-between” stage the wise 
mother sees that her daughter is well 
but suitably dressed. White and all 
the pastel shades were made for the 
young girl, and as she may wear a 
long dress she will feel very grown up 
and will begin to adopt the social airs 
that later will stand her in such good 
stead. When a little girl of my ac- 
quaintance, aged just fourteen and a 
half, went to her first school dance, 
her long frock was of palest pink net 
with three frills at the hemline. Her 
jacket was of taffetas in the same 





toning, and in her hair she wore a 
tiny posy of pink rosebuds. With 
the fragrance of her youth, and ex- 
citement flushing her cheeks, she was 
a lovely sight, and what girl would 
ask more of a mother who could dress 
her in such a lovely but simple man- 
ner? . 

Young men at parties are still in the 
growing up stage, and 4&s trousers can- 
not be lengthened and coats let out 
to accommodate growing limbs, a dark 
suit with spotless limen and tasteful’ 
tie is worn. The parents who can af- 
ford it will see that the lad gets his 
first dinner jacket as soon as possible. 
I have had many a boy complain to 
me that he just could not go to a 
dance because “all the other fellows 
have got a dinner jacket and I hate 
to be the only one not dressed.” Some- 
times for a very special occasion father 
may be prevailed on to allow his son 
to wear his—always providing that it 
fits. If you have read Booth Tarking- 
ton’s amusing story, “ Seventeen,” you 
will remember Willie Baxter’s impas- 
si@éned plea on the subject of a boy’s 
first dinner suit. “Willie was laughed 
at for his request,'stole his father’s 
clothes, and got into the most awful 
difficulties as a result, but his beatific 
joy while wearing them repaid him 
for all the suffering his crime en- 
tailed. Seventeen or eighteen is the 
usual age when a boy should wear a 
dinner jacket, but he should wait un- 
til he is much older before donning the 
more formal attire of “ tails.” 


Still “Growing Up.” 


Before a girl is seventeen she need 
not be introduced or addressed by her 
elders as ‘‘Miss.” Boys of her own 
age will, however, use the more formal 
“Miss” when introducing her to their 
companions, but never on any ac- 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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BOYS! HAVE YOU SEEN “THE ADVENTURES 
GIRLS! OF FELIX ”—No. 13—NOW ON SALE, 6d. 


NOTE.—This Book is Not a Reprint from “‘ The New Idea.” All the Adventures are Entirely New. 
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Throats no longer young need special atten- 
Hormone cream, patted well into the 
exerclses and gentle massage will 


tion. 
throat, 
help them to beauty. 







the popularity of 
the off-the-shoulder 
decolletage persists 
all] the girls and 
women who wear 
them will have to 
begin to see that 
- their shoulders are 
: caste made lovely before 
the Winter comes. At all the fashion 
shows which I attended, I noticed that 
this line was a really lovely one and 
quite inspiring. With shoulders as- 
suming a new importance in evening 
fashions, shapeliness is essential, and 
the skin must be clear and transpar- 
ent. 

There was a vogue not so long ago 
that when arms and shoulders were 
Gisplayed a bleaching lotion was ap- 
Plied to make them look white, but 
nowadays all beauty fashions are natu- 
ral. If the skin is a clear golden shade 
or an olive tone it can be as lovely as 
the skin which is white and fair to 
behold. ; 

How then may we acquire this 
shapely line which is so necessary, if 
we are to be smart and well groomed 
in the new gowns for glamorous 
nights? In the first place, you must 
study the line of the shoulders. If you 
‘have little lumps on either side of the 
shoulders, treat them to a spot of mas- 
sage. Place the palm of each hand 
over the hump, fingers towards the 
back, with the thumb supporting the 
top front. Press, rotate and knead 
without moving the fingers from the 
hump. You will not like the feeling 
at first, but like everything else, you 
will get used to it. 

Next you must get rid of all the bad 
habits that make little humps appear. 
Have you a little hump just at the 
back of the neck? You know what to 
do about that; hold the head up in the 
correct position. Do not sit forward 
with the shoulders humped as you sew 
or read. When you bend over a desk, 
do not Iet the head hang forward as 
though it had nothing to do with the 
body. When you walk, hold the head 


ypeaking 
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CArankly. 


You Must Have Lovely Shoulders, Eyes and 


Throats for Glamout. 


Conducted by ‘ Priscilla.” 


erect and the shoulders in the correct 
walking position; most important of all 
try sleeping with one pillow. Let the 
pillow be as flat as possible, and you 
will find that the contours of the neck 
will improve quite a lot. Never sleep 
with the chin tucked in under the neck, 
and try to sleep with the body in one 
straight line. If you will tuck your 
knees up, then naturally the head 
comes down in the curved line. 
Perhaps you find-the shoulders are 
much too big, then try slenderising 
them with this movement. Bend the 
arms at the elbows, tuck the arms in at 
the sides, with the forearms held for- 
ward. Now lift the shoulders up and 


“over and back, completing § small 


circles, and lifting them out of their 
customary stiffness into a new and 
engaging lissomness. Practise this 
exercise a dozen times in succession, 
and whenever you can. Three or four 
times daily will not be too often. 


The Eyes Have “It.” 


Yes, but only sometimes. It seems 
to me that whenever I pick up a paper 
and read what some visiting beauty 
specialist says about Australian girls, 
there is always some condemnation on 
our carelessness in giving the eyes 


- proper attention. This morning only I 


read an interview with an Australian 
girl who had been doing a course of 
beauty culture abroad, and she speci- 
ally mentions the fact that Australian 
women neglect their eyes. 

Eyes are important, and every night 
before going to bed, an eye bath should 
be given. Pour a little special eye 
lotion into the eye bath and see that 
the eyes are washed thoroughly in it 
When this is done, take some cream, 
or anti-wrinkle cream, and pat thor- 
oughly into the skin around the eyes, 
and also pat some gently into the eye- 
lids. If you are going out for the 
evening, soak pads of cotton wool in 
the eye lotion and lie down quietly for 
ten or fifteen minutes. It will make a 
world of difference to your appearance 
and the way you feel. 


The women of our country seem to 
be afraid of eye make-up, and when 
they are not afraid of it they overdo it. 
If the eyes are well made up, it will 
enhance the glamour of your looks. 
Many of you write to me and say that 
your eyelashes are scanty. Here is the 
answer for you: When you are making 
up and you want to mak your eye- 
lashes to look longer and more luxuri- 


ant, curlier and darker than nature | 
made them, use eyelash grower and 
darkener. The use of this aid to beauty 
will enrich the appearance of the eye- 
lashes. will groom the eyebrows to a 
neat line and will serve as a very 
subtle eyeshadow. 

In the sketch drawn for you on this 
page you will see a young lady giving 
the final touch to her eyes. Her eye- 
lashes and eyebrows have _ been 
groomed, and now she is applying just 
a drop of Herbal Eye Tissue oil to each 
eyelid, and is smoothing it gently over 
the eyelid. Just a drop on each eye- 
lid will give the eyes an -nchanting 
gleam and the faintes: hint of 
sophistication. 

Never make the mistake of applying 
too much make-up to the eyes, for if 
you do, you will simply make yourself 
look very hard, and there will be noth- 
ing soft about the eyes. The eyes 
should always have that soft, dewy 
look that keeps them youthful and 
lovely. 


Ageing and Wrinkled Throats. 


It is an amazing thing how women 
will cleanse and massage the face, give 
themselves a charming make-up and 
yet forget to give the throat the same 
treatment. That is why you will see 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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A littl: dash of herbal tissue olf adds 
ginmour and sophistication to the eses, 
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A Lesson In Chic. 


Important Points to Memorise Before Buying 
Your New Outfit for Winter. 


BY HELEN DRUMMOND. 


O often one sees a girl in the street who 
is very well dressed, but there is just 
something about her that is not quite 
right. It is difficult to immediately 
pick out the wrongness, but it is 
there; and for you short girls and tall 
girls, here are some extremely im- 
portant points that you must remem- 
ber when you go shopping for a 

new outfit for the Winter. 





Hints for the Small Girl. 


There are basic rules for the small girl. and she must 
carefully think them out. The aim of good dressing is to 
achieve a very neat. fine drawn chic by dressing very 
simply. You must avoid everything that is cute, bitty 
or ornate. Remember quite innocent details can acquire 
these vices when placed against a person of small pro- 
portions. You must aim ai tallness. and please do not 
ever play the baby doll. Jook coy and don’t lisp. 

Vertical lines will do wonders for you. horizontal lines 
will do the reverse. You must aim at straight sleeves. 
buttons down the front and vertical tucks or pleats—but 
do not overdo them. If you have very marked contrasts 
of jacket and skirt vou will cut your height, so please, if 
you want a plaid jacket and plain skirt, choose a plaid 
that will more or less fede into the toning of the skirt. 
Avoid peplums. yokes, frills and many pockets. like the 
plague. Keep your skirts short. your jackets brief and 
fitted, and your top-coat full length. Black is marvellous 
for you, and two colours at once is quite sufficient. 

Small hats are your best bet. You can have the brims 
turned up in the new height, for that will give you 
height also. Don’t be persuaded to buy a large hat. A 
hat on Tyrolean lines with a large drooping brim will 
cover you like a mushroom, and will swamp your per- 





Touches of pateot teather make uw pleasing contrast to a plain 
talored cogrt shoe in navy blae antelope. First we had hnx- 
exin cloves and bags. and now Fashion says hog-skin shoes. The 
ang? ucress the instep Js interesting. 
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.up with a careless air. 
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sonality. Keep 
your hair well 
groomed. Sleek 
it close to your 
head like a cap. 
The new 
“brushed - up” 
effect will be 
kind to you, but 
do avoid a fluffy 
effect, for that 
will make _ you 
look “ dolly,” and 
also top-heavy. 
Accessories are 
of course al- 





ways important; Teal blue felt is used to make this hat, 

but the small fashioned on Mexican sombrero lines. The 
nes are’ new, high In the crown, and w 

woman has many a wide drooping brim. 

things to bear 


. ; Fur Is used extensively on the new tur- 
In _™mind when buns for Winter, and on ao nigger brown 
buying hers. They relnus. topped with a fine velvet os we 

n or sweeplog softly around te fron 
must be cut of the upturned brim. 


down to a 
minimum— 
both in quantity and size. One good lapel-clip or bracelet 
is permissible; a small neat scarf, a narrow belt and a 
compact bag. Never wear long haired, heavy furs; a 
flat tailored collar of fur, or a small stone marten neck- 
let, is all you can wear. Yet how many short girls will 
persist in wearing long silver fox scarfs. Keep your 
shoes as simple as possible. 


. 


What the Tall Girl Must Avoid. 


Never develop an inferiority complex because you are 
taller than your girl friends, and don’t do all the wrong 
things to minimise your height. Don’t stoop, and don’t 
stick to flat heels unless they happen to suit you. Enjoy 
your height, and make something of it. Enjoy all the 
opportunities your height gives you of being chic in a 
big way. 

Your general lines are important. You must develop 
a top-heavy silhouette—big shoulders, a built-up bosom, 
tiny nipped waist and slim hips. You must cut your 
height with contrasts. A very gay plaid jacket with a 
plain skirt and longer jackets are perfection for you, and 
skirts should be short. Avoid any line that will make 
you appear longer—V-necks, princess dresses and vertical 
stripes. Use horizontal seaming, tucks, stripes and con- 
trasting belts. You can wear strong colours, and several 
of them at once. 


Of course, you will never wear a very small hat. 
Have a wide hat to balance your weight—shallow crowned 
but shoulder width, and if you like them the brim rolling 
If it suits your face you may 
wear th. cloche hat, or those slouch felts that pull well 
over the eyes. ‘ 


Your hair must be fairly full for the sake of pro- 
portion, a close sleek coiffure will make your heud look 
tiny at the top of your long body. If you wear an 
Edwardian coiffure it must be carefully adapted for you. 
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You, unlike the small sister, may let yourself go in 
the matter of accessories. The bigger and bolder the 
better. Plaster on a huge clip, load your wrist with 
bracelets, and gird your waist with a wide belt. Avoid 
long pointed shoes, for you must keep your feet as short 
as possible by wearing short vamped shoes. 


Now that you know the answers go right ahead and 
do your shopping for Autumn and Winter, and I am 
sure you will be delighted with the improvement in your 
appearance. 


The Revival of the Petticoat. 


Just recently at a Fashion Show, I saw a very de- 
lightful “‘ petticoat frock.” The frock was black, cut on 
simple tailored lines, but the tiny collar, which was 
really just a band ending in a bow tie in front, was of 
vivid Stuart tartan, and the tartan was repeated at the 
cuffs of the short sleeves, and made the petticoat which 
hung about two inches below the skirt of the frock. 


Petticoats are worn at night beneath the full romantic 
skirts of the evening gown of the moment. There are 
two lines this season, of course, the full romantic one and 
fhe slender tailored line. Molyneux has, of course, gone 
all out for the Directoire model, and for the woman with 
the lovely figure and small rounded bust this is charm- 
ing and delightful. The full skirt in lace and tulle and 
chiffon is just as popular as the same dress in taffeta 
and duchesse satin. One dress made recently in Paris 
by a famous dressmaker had 3,500 yards of Valenciennes 
Jace ruched all over it. The lace was dyed in different 
colours to form a futuristic design. ; P 

Waist lines are slender, and shoulder lines may droop 
in the evening, and often the shoulder straps are out- 
lined with narrow ruchings. One frock I saw recently 
was of magenta tulle with the inevitable full skirt. In- 
terest was given to the frock by a wide panel down the 
centre front of shirring. The waist was emphasised by 
a wide corselet belt softly fitted into the waist, and the 
brassiere top finished with rows of ruching. Imagine an 
evening gown made entirely of tiny ruchings of black 
velvet ribbon mounted on net. 

The dinner gown of midnight blue has certainly made 
an impression this season. I have seen it quite often in 
different collections, and it is usually of velvet with a 
heart-shaped decolletage and tiny puff sleeves. The skirt 
full and graceful, but not over full. The line of the skirt 
although full is long and flowing, and sometimes when 
sleeves are used they are long and loose, and shqw a 
lining of insets of subtle shades of vari-coloured satin. 





have 


Bags taken on a new Importance, 
leathers and shapes mako them chic. This Scien iae or aoe 


suede matches tho shoo, which is of suede and patent Icather. 
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Another set of bags, this time of lenther. The top one Is the 
popular envelope shape, and the lower the old-fashioned money- 
ax type. 


The Modern Woman— 


Is greedy for new toys. She is buying frivolous little 
jewelled combs for he? hair, muffs of all sizes for both 
day and night wear. She pins bows on everything, on 
her hair, her muff and her tailored suit. She tucks an 
old-fashioned watch on a long chain in the pocket of her 
suit. She collects tinkling baubles for her chatelaine and 
for her charm bracelet. Mad hatpins, barbaric Indian 
necklaces, she places a brilliant butterfly in her hair, or 
she drapes a chain of brilliant stones across her coiffure 
at night. In fact, there is nothing that she fancies that 
she will not use to the limit. The new woman is rakish, 
and yet demure. She will wear a crinoline of black vel- 
vet, and in her hair she will pin a tuft of feathers, or 
will wear a bonnet of velvet ribbon much in the manner 
grandmother wore her bonnet long years ago. 


Fashion Thoughts. 


@ 

An ideal play- or sun-suit is worn by Paramount's 
Shirley Ross in “ Paris Honeymoon,” starring Bing Crosby 
and Franciska Gaal. Navy blue starched linen shorts, 
Striped in beige, have a tucked-in blouse or jumper of 
beige hopsacking with short, pleated sleeves. Navy and 
beige coolie shoes, a cartwheel hat of natural straw to 
guard against over-sunning, and a bandanna of bright 
hues to tie the hat to the head are colourful details. 


One phase of the “ Zaza” craze inspired throughout 
fashion circles by Claudette Colbert, Paramount star in 
the film of this title, is the revival of petticoats. For 
Autumn, black crepe dresses with, full, short skirts will 
swish over white or coloured petticoats intentionally 
longer than the dresses. Typical of the coquetry in 
feminine style of that period, these frou-frou items are 
“in” for the coming trend, combined with extremely 
Simple fashions. 


Scorning vivid colours recently~favoured by Holly= 
wood’s feminine fashion contingent, Gail Patrick is wear- 
ing grey for daytime and for formal evening functions 
this season. Grey wool daytime costumes figure promi- 
nently in the Paramojint’s star’s wardrobe for ‘“ Dis- 
barred,” and the “gown of the week” for evening is 
her romantic chiffon dance dress. The full, graceful 
skirt and moulded, draped bodice are sprinkled with an 
all-over glitter of tiny spangled stars. Grey crepe san- 
dals carry out the soft colour theme of the costume. 


Attention to detail is the essence of a smart woman’s 
chic. Don’t spend all your money on a_ beautiful 
coat and hat, then carry a disreputable bag, or wear 
darned stockings. Accessories can make or mar your 
appearance. 
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“COhe New Idea” “Pattern Service» 


No. 453.—Sizea, 
(stamps or postal paar tes) 
36 in. These dainty 


NO, 454.—Sires, 


14 yas. of 36 In kor 


suk, satin or voile. 


CU POM GPO OCIOROLE tere ocys a, 


Meg SLSR 
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‘ 
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No. 440.—S;zes 34, 25 and 35 in. 
best. Price, 1/1, post free (ztamps - 
cr t stal notes). SMater-al required: 
For $3 ‘n. bust 2 and 3/8-yd= of 
§¢ in. For 35 in. bust. 22 yds. of 
Sc in. kor 23 §s. tust. 2 and 7/4-rds 
ef G6 In. A double-breasted Sight. 
wee oh? c:at for Autumn. Pows of 
Btitehing on the collar ard ceuffs 
erm the oniy trimming. Materials 
goitatle are Iight-we'ght wool or 


tweed. 


State size and address orders to Pattern Dept.. 


34 ana 86 tn, 


step-in 
petticoat. and go taw Ards 
Materials suitable nre = Silk 


s afte Made uN , 
making up «~ very lovely Hogerie set. 


pie 
= and 3°) waje 
(stamps or postal paotes), eat 


Weil-cut scanties wi@}® a pointed waic t 
5 4 nat. 
trimmed to match ee rest of t oe 
















t. Brice, 10d.. post freo 


) - + 
Materig) wired: 1 and 7/S8-yds. of 
the same lines as tho 


gaun oop yoile. 


B’rice, 10d.. post free 
Material poquired: For 23 in. walst, 
Mm. Waige yo Wal 5/8-yds. of 36 In. 
The edges aro lace 
Materials suitable are 





















No, 450.—Sizes, tu and 42) In. 


bust. Price, 1/1, post ee 
(stamps or postal notes). * iv 
terlal required: For 40 in. pa 
4] yds, of 38 In. For 42 In. tee 
4 and 7/8-yds. of 38 In. x ae 
coming style for a larger fissure. 


Alt the Hines are designed (o aha 
a slimming effect. The waistcotr 
ffect In the bodice Ix veh) 
charming. Outaldo atiteh ines 
form the only trimming. Mate 
terlala sultable are Neht wool oF 


; allk. 


“The New Idea,’’ G.P.O. Box 777H, Melbourne, C.1. Victoria. 


Please orde1t patterns carefully, quotamg number and size, as patterns cannot be exchanged. 
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More “Winter Styles for Readers. 


No. 420.—To fit 6 to 8 
years. Price, 10d., post free 
(stamps or postal notes). 
Material required: For 6 
years, 14 yds. of 54 in. For 
8 years, lj yds. of 54 in. A 
double-breasted coat with a 
square collar. The skirt is 
flared except for the straight 
centre front panel, and out- 
side stitchings form the only 
trimming. Materials suit- 
able are light-weight wool 
or twecd. 
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_No. 445.—Sizes, 32, 34 and 36 in 
Price, 1/1, post free (stamps or Retro 
notes). Material required: For 32 and 34 
In. bust, 24 yds. of 56 in. For 36 in. bust 
24 yds. of 56 in. The coat of this suit has 
a shaped basque, square lapels, and a 
tailored belt. The skirt has an inverted 
Pleat at the centre back and front. Ma- 
terials suitable are tweed, flannel or wool. 







No. 422.—To fit 4 to 6 
Price, 10d., post free (stamps ce 
postal notes). Material required: 
: For 4 years, 13 yds. of 36 in., and 
Be 3 yd. of contrast. For 6 years, 13 
445 yds. of 36 in., and 3 yd. of con- 
: trast. Nothing is more charming 
for a cool weather party frock 
\ f than velveteen. This frock has 
es ‘ . the collar, jabot, sleeves and 
Nes \ A pockets trimmed with gathered 
8: silk frills. Materials suitable are 


~ velvet or velveteen. 
ei, 


A: 
Me. 


QS s 


State size and address orders to Pattern Dept., “The New idea.” G.P.O. Box 777H, Melbourne. C.1, Victoria, 
Please order patterns carefully, quoting number and size, aS patterns cannot be exchanged, 


aoe 
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THE COMPLETED KNITTED JUMPER 


MATERIALS.—s czs. of 4-ply Weo! 
in Navy; 1 oz. in Yellow (or any 
other colour esuid be substituted); 1 
Pair of No. 9 knitting needles: 1 set 

of 4 No. 12 knitting needles. 
Measurements.—Lengtn of Jumper 
from shoulder to lower edge, 19 ins.; 
length of sleeve from underarm, 18 

mMs.; t6 fit 30 ic 22 in. bust. 
ension.—7 sts to 1 inch in width; 

8 rows to 1 inch in depth. 

Abbreviations.—K. knit: p. purl: sis. 
stitches: tog., tcgether | 


Nee 


The Back. 


Using No. 12 needles cast on 168 


Sts. and nnit firsi row into tecks of 
stitches, 


Next Rovw.—? 


t Ko 1, p i; rereat 
irom *° t6 end, 
Rerect Inst row 10 times more. 


Tren change io yellow weo!. 
Next Row —Knit right screés. 
Next Row.—* K 3. or i: repeat 

from * tn end. 

Repeat iast rew twice mere. Change 
to navy wee). 

Next Row.—Knit right across. 

Next Row.—* K 1, p i; repeat 
from two end. 

Repeat Jast row twice mere Change 
to velliyy wool, 

Next Row.—Knit right across. 

Next Rovw.—* K i, p 1: recest 
frum. * to end. 


= a 7 
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FOR THE GIRL OF 


12 TO 14 YEARS. 


Repeat last row twice : 
tc mavy wool. ep orcenenause 
Next Row.—Knit right across. 


Next Row.—* K J]. ; 
ie end. D 1; repeat from 


Repeat last row 16 times. 
Now change to No. 9 needles. and 
work in pattern as follows: 
Ist Row.—Knit. ; 
2nd Row.—Purl. 
_ 3rd Kow.—* K 2, p 2: repeat from 
= to end. ’ 
4th Row.—aAs 3rd row. 
These 4 rows form 1 pattern, and 
are repeated 19 times more, 
83st Row.—Cast off 6 sts, k to end. 
82nd Row—Casi off § Sis, p.to end. 
82rd Row.—K 2 tog. + k 2, p 2; 
repe-t from * to end with k 2 tog. 
8ith Row—K * tog. k 1, ¢ p 2, k 2; 
repeat from “ to end with p lyp.2 tog. 
@5th Row.—K 2 tas. k until 2 sts 
reccin. « 2 tog. . 
86th Row.—P 2 
Temmein. p 2 tug. 


1OZ., p until 2 sts 

$73th Row—Ae 82rd row. 

88th Row.—As 84th row. 

Nov repent fire 
wntii the Bet nute cornpicted. 

Shase chevider. casting off 8 
tly at the commencerient of the nxt 
4 roses, and then cast off 6 sty at the 
commencemen:. oF the following 2 
tows. . Cust off remaining sts. 


patlern rows 


A Jumper foe the 
Miss of: 12-14 Years. 


BY RITA MACK. 


‘The Front. 


Using No. i2 needles, cast on (115, 
sts, and knit thé’ band as instructed ™:; 
for the back. Change to No. 9 
necdles, and repeat the 4 pattern row's 
1G times in all. Then shape. neck +s 
follows: 

65th Row.—K 56, k 2 tog., tum, 
leaving remaining sts on spare ncedJe. 

66th Row.—Purl. 

67th Row.—* K 2,"p 2; repeat frum - 
* until 3 sts remain, p 1, p 2 tog. 

68th Row.—* K 2, p 2; repeat frose 
* to end. . 

69th Row.—K_ unti] 2 sis remalit, 
k 2 tog. 

10th Row.—Purl. 

Tist Row.—* K 2, p 2: repeat fro. 
# until 3 sts remain, k 1, k 2 10e.. 

72nd Row—* P 2, k 2; repeat tre:a 
* ending with p 2. ro 

aa alana until 2 sts remap}, 
k 2 tog: 
74th Row.—Purl. 


Repeat from 67th to 72nd rew 
inclusive. 
Bist Row.—Cast off 6 sts, k until 2 


sts remain, k te 
82nd Row.—Puri. rs As 
83rd Row.—K 2 108. ae 2, 2 : 
repeat from *, ending with Pp 's 


2 tog. v 
: 84th Row —* K 2, p 2: repeat fin 
* ending with p1,p2tog. . 
85th Row. —K 2 tog. k until 2 oo 
remain, k 2 tog. ; on 
86th Row.—Purl until 2 sis rem: itt, 
p 2 tog. x ye 
87th Row—K 2 tog, * « 2 7. 2 
repeat from *, encing with k 1, k ne é | 
88th Row.—* P.2, k 2: repeal 2b «. 
* ending with p 1,;-p 2 log. Ee Po 
Now continue to work In pall? 
and decrease at the neck edge in i 
next and every alternate rew u 
22 sts remain. =~ eer 
Continue {nen in pattern eee 
further decreasing until the 31st 1 
tern is completed. ; : 
Shape shoulders as follows: " 
125th. Row.—Cast off 8 sts, k to «+ 
126th Row.—Purl. | pak 
127th Row.—Cast otf 8 sts. Kf, 
p 2. k 2; repeat from A to. end. 
128th Row.—P 2, k 2, D 2. - 
Cast off these remaining 6 sts. 
Returning to sts that were Ko J 
wool at neck edge, and ‘wel ; 
follows: 


65th Row.—K 2 tog. kk to end. 
(Continued on piye 49.) 
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cA Lovely SHooded 


Make Bedtime a Pleasure for 
Your 4-Year-Old by Knitting 
Her this Simply Gorgeous 
Dressing-Gown! 


ED-TIME is something to look forward to—almost!— 
B if vou can wear a lovely Dressing-Gown with a hood, 
like this. The thick blanizet wool has such a-soft. cosy 
feel and ‘it seems to get itself knitted up wonderfully fast. 
Would you like white with a red cord and bobbles like 
the one-in the picture, or green with 2 brown cord? 
Choose something to match the nursery paint. or the 
colours in your eiderdown. 

Materials.—16 ozs. Blanket Wool in white: 1 0z. Paton’s 


Super Scotch Fingering, 4-ply, red, No. 55: a pair No. 8 - 


and a pair No. 5 “ Beehive” needles: 1 button. 
Measurements.—Length from top of shoulder, 22 ins.; 
width oll round at underarm, 28 ins.; sleeve seam, 9} ins. 
Tension.—4 stitches to an .inen unpressed. : 
Abbreviations.—K, knit; p, purl; sts, stitches; tog., to- 
gether. ' 
The Back. 


With No. 5 needles cast on 65 sts. 

Ist Rew.—Knit. 2nd Row.—K 1. p 1 alternately to 
end, finishing k 1. Repeat these 2 rows, decreasing at 
each’ end. of every 12th row until 51 sts remain. 

Work 15 patterns (30 rows) straight. 3 . 

Shape armhole by casting off 4-sts at beginning ot 
next 2 rows. then k 2 tog. at each end of next and every 
alternate row until 37 sts remain. Work 10 patterns (20 
rows) straight, then shape shoulders by casting off 3 sts 
al beginning of the next 6 rows Cast off remaining sts. 


Left Front. 


Cast on 40 sts and work in pattern, decreasing at side 
edge in every 12th row until 33 sts remain. Work 15 
patterns (30 rows) straight, then shape armhole by cast- 
ing off 6 sts at beginning of next row, work to end and 
back, then k 2 tog. at beginning of next and following 2 
alternate rows. , 

Work 18 rows straight. Here. with back of work to- 
wards your start neck shaping. Cast. off 9. work -in pat- 
tern to end. K 2 tog. at neck edge on next 2 rows. 

Next Row.—Cast off 3, work in pattern to last 2 sts, 
k 2 tog. Next Row.—K 2 tog.. work in pattern to end. 

Repeat last 2 rows once more. Cast off. 


Right Front. 
Work exactly as for left front, but reverse shapings. | 


The Sleeves. 


Cast on 36 sts and work 50 rows in pattern. Shape 
top by casting off 4 sts at beginning of next 2 rows, then 
k.2 tog. at each end of every row until 10 remain. Cast 
off. Work another sleeve the same. 


The Hood. 


Cast on 50 sts and work 44 rows in pattern. Shape 
top by casting off 5 sts at beginning of each of next 


10 rows. 
Cable Strips, 


Front Edge.—With No. 8 necdles, cast on 10 sts. 

‘Int Row.—K 1, p.8, k 1. 2nd Row.—P 1, k 8, p 1. 

3rd Row.—As Ist row. Repeat 2nd and Srd_ rows 
once more. ; 
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“Dressing-Gown. 





COMPLETED HOODED DRESSING-GOWN FOR 4-YEAR-OLD. 


6th Row.—P 1, slip next 4 sts on to a spare needle, knit 
next 4 sts, knit the 4 sts on spare needle. p 1. 


Ith Row.—As 3rd row. Repeat 2nd and 3rd rows 3 
times. The last 8 rows form pattern. Repeat them 44 
more times, or. for length required. Cast off. 


Cufis—Work ‘first 5 rows of above pattern, then work 
rows 6 to 14 eight times... Cast off. 


To Make Up. 


Press work only very slightly, then sew together side, 
shoulder and sleeve seams; insert sleeves. Join seam at 
top of hood, then stitch lower edge to neck. Stitch cable 
edging to neck and all round front and hood.. 


With red wool make 2 small pom-poms in-the usual 
way over 2 cardboard discs. With remaining wool make a 
twisted cord for girdle. Crochet 2 slots for girdle and 
stitch in position. Make a loop at neck for buttonhole 


. and sew button on opposite side to correspond. 





HA? = paula te 7 Bahia nature that is worrying you? 
in need of the advice of a mature i 

unbiass 
Then tell your troubles to “ Margaret,” but it ie piety abe 


mind? 


Conducted By / 


nes 





wos 3 se p 
~~ ie 7 i: > 
y tee ee 


to read the notice on this page first. 


Special Note to Contributors to 
The Problem Club. 


We are revcetving so many le 
Fealers seeking advice cee ee Pree. 
oe ab, that itis quite :icpessitie to reply 

them all To deal mere adequately with 
the InvrTe INipertant treLlems ne bave ine 
creased the space eccupred ty The Pret iem 
Ciub, but even so it will sul te impess tle 
te repir to ail the letters receivid. ‘The 
Situation is Cemplivated by readers whe send 
Trebiems that are really cutside the sccp 
cf The Prepiem Cich, wbica vias ROLE Dy ce 
nace ° ° . wie s ‘e » eas is 
ee to deai Wih purely ferscral 


If a reply to your i 
. reply 3 Problem is not pab- 
abhed. is because there was no pace 
id dealing with more pressing cases. 
_ if your problem is very urgent f° 
a umale 2 nature for x Be treteen “ The 
New Idea. semd ls’- cn starcpe cr cstal 
Bute, together with a stamped ace ad Vea 
cu eit Re te oc The New Téea' «Tse Prctie: 
Cinb,” Box Tl7H. Up, Mellksrre, GL 
Vieioria, fer Persvsai reply ‘Ly pest 
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Forget All About Him. 

“Broken Hearied.”—Of course this 
being your first love affair, you are 
bound to take it very seriously, and 
all its many facts will present alarm- 
Ing proportions to you. You have al- 
lowed yourself to be duped by a man 
who seems to have no scruples at all 
In getting what he wants. I sugges: 
to you that you begin right away to 
forget all about him. He is of no use 
to you and you will only grow more 
and mcre unhappy. You should make 
it your business to meet other girls and 
-Ecys and surely there are wavs and 
means of doing this. There ts one 
tnmg I want you to do, and that is 
to drop this voung man. 


As soon as this girl ] 
town, he will be after you Sod he Gill 
have plenty of excuses to offer you 
If he is the flirt people say he is, 
and if you know that he writes to all 
these girls, why cannot you give him 
up? I think you should do so. and as 
he leaves your town very soon I think 
ii will be a good thing for you. If 
you think you would be happier work- 
ing away from where you now live 
by all means take the step. If your 
parents will agree it might mean all 
the happiness in the world to you, but 
I think vou should have a little more 
knowledge of the world and the ways 
of men with maids before you take a 
big step such as going away. At any 
rate wait a little, but in the meantime 
refuse to see this young man. He will 
be surprised and think all the more 
of you. My best wishes for your hap- 
piness. 
s s s s 2 * 


A Letter with a Request. 


Miss H. L.—Many thanks for your 
letter. I am so sorry to know of your 
sad loss, and do hope that time will 
heal your sorrow. Only those of us 
who have known bereavement can 
realise just what the Joss means. 
Would you think me very rude if I 
did not send you a snap of myself? 
You see. the object of this Problem 
Club is to keep my identity as far 
as possible a secret. To tell the world 
who I am would defeat the purpose of 












“ Beltone ” 
Plates — used by 
Fleaner Pewell, Pred 
Astaire, Send 1/- fer 
pair. Heel Pilates, 
3/- extra. Order 
your Tap, Tee and 
Ballet Shoes, now!! 












TAP’ DANCING 


PROFESSIONALS—AMA T EURS—BEGINNERS!! 


@ Learn the 1939 Novelty Tap Dances—asa tau : 

: wht jn Jack Fischer's 
Vig tong pai b al and Melbeurne Stodios—Essily and Quickly, 
raters Biber er R Aida if you wish—£16 te £20 a 
hs ia ocd se hells ree Booklet, sending 4d. in stamps, 


JACK FISCHER DANCE STUDIOS 
STUDIO N, “*Kunnasons House,” COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE 
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The Problem Club, and women would 
not feel they could write to me as 
cpenly as, they do. Your good wishes 


are appreciated by me, and your 
hopes for my future will, I hope, be 
realised. You have all my good 
wishes, and as you have sent for a 
“Wedding Bells’” Book, I presume 
you are to be married. I hope your 
future will be as bright as possible. 
* ® * te m8 


Had Nothing Saved. 


“Lots of Luck” “y am taking 
the liberty of writing Co you and telling 
you how much we appreciate and enjoy your 
pages in ‘The New Idea.’ Although we 
ourselves have no problem to solve in Mfe, 
we certalnly may have hud had it not been 
for your pages. 1 have just: been reading 
your page in Yrebruary 3 Issue, and decided 
tu write you In reply to one woman who 
complains of fretting murried on nothing. 
My husband is 10 years my gentor, and, Sorry 
to say, before we married 12 months ago, 
he nor 1 bad saved almost nothing. I am 
just 19 years and 3 months now. When 
we first married our furniture had to be 
bought on hire purchase, and we're still 
paying for iG 1 might say F—is earns 
£8/5/- per week. Here {Is how we have 
managed with a week's pay: He keepa £1; 
f/- gues each week Into the post office; 
{1 for rent, also £1 every weck for furni- 
ture: and for meat. vegetables and groceries 
and Ittle needs I allow £1/10/-, leaving 10/- 
over to earry me through for bread and 
ew» forth for the coming weck. During the 
last few montheave have kept all odd pence 
aside, and have bought a layette and cot, 
and also saved cnough to pay all doctors 
nnd hospital bills for my confinement, which 
will be anytime now. So whoever snys they 
cannot get married with nothing faved be- 
forehand is wrong, to my Idea, Ag long a6 
one's loved ones are happy, what does ‘St 
matter if you don't live in a palace or have 
everything one wants?” 


Yours are the letters I like to re- 
ceive. It has always been my con- 
tention that young people can marry 
on a very little if they have the will 
to go without luxuries and be content 


writes: 


to save and budget every penny. You 


have done a very successful job, and 
what you have done can be done by 
every young man and woman of char- 
acter. The fault lies with the young 
folk themselves, for when girls marry 
they want to have everything so that 
they may display their possessions to 
girl friends. In the past girls have A 
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married and fought their way side by 
side with their husbands. There were 
no motor-cars, no movies, or any of 
the things which we consider so neces- 
.sary for a design for modern living. 
If we Were only content with what 
we have or what we may obtain 
through our own efforts, the youth of 
to-day would be content to marry on 
very little. The joy of possessing 
some little thing which has been ob- 
tained by saving zealously is some- 
thing real and tangible, and there is 
a thrill about it that does not come 
from walking into a house which has 
every comfort and luxury. Girls 
should never be afraid to marry if 
the man has a good job, can save and 
be content with a little on which to 
start. Thank you for your letter, and 
I hope you will be happy all your 
days. 
s * * * = * 


Should a Glory Box be Displayed? 


Miss G. J.—There is no law of eti- 
quette concerning the displaying of a 
glory box, but I should think your 
sweetheart would enjoy seeing a little 
of it. I would not bore him by dis- 
playing all your little bits and pieces, 
but should you be excited and proud 
over something you have worked or 
have had given to you, I should think 
he would like to see the article and 
share your pleasure. It would of 
course, be much better to show the 
box when you are engaged. To show 
it to a young man before being en- 
gaged would not be correct or in the 
best taste.. 

¢ * & x z E 


Good Health Essential. 


“Bright Eyes.”—Of course, a girl 
always runs a risk when she marries 
a man who is not 100 per cent. in 
good health. I do not think the with- 
ered,arm is such a drawback if the 
young man is able to work, but I do 
think the headaches and the very bad 
ears a drawback. It sounds rather 
serious to me, and I suggest that be- 
fore you promise to-marry this man 
you have him come to Melbourne, as 
you suggest, and have a_ specialist 
look him over. Modern surgery is of 
such a high standard these days that 
one need not be afraid. The girl 
whom you quote must have had a 
very weak heart, and that was the 
cause of her death. It might be just 
some little ailment that needs adjust- 
ing, and I think your young man is 
foolish not to have the matter attended 
to before it grows worse. Thank you 
for the nice things you say about me, 
and I hope you will have a very 
happy future. 


6 % % py be 
Under an Obligation. 


“Kilmore” writes: “I am about 20 years 
old, and am guing with a man in hin. late 
twentlen; we shall cal) him A—. About 13 
montha ako ho did mea big service whieh 
caured Lim both time and worry, and the 
understanding was that 1 should marry him, 
In the meantime T have fallen in fave with 
a younger man, H—, who Is aleo in love 
with me, and wants to matry me * Mure 
Raret, what am 1 to do?) 1 am terribly 
worrled, Plenro anawer me tn your pnuges 


as sv0n aan ms % 
grateful,” Possible, and I will bo very 


In honour you are bound to marry 
this man who helped you so greatly 
at one time, but on the other hand I 
do not think any man would want a 
girl to marry him simply because she 
Was grateful. To be successful, marriage 
must have lots of love on both sides. 
A one-sided marriage is a big mis- 
take, for one or other of the contract- 
ing parties spend a miserable life until 
they decide to accept their fate. I 
can only suggest you tell this young 
man the truth, and ask him if he 
could possibly release you from your 
promise? Of course, you must be 
quite sure that this other young man 
really wants to marry you, and is 
honestly in love with you. It would 
be rather dreadful for you if, after 
breaking with the first young man, 
you find that you still love him, and 
for this reason I want you to be quite 
sure of your feelings before you at- 
tempt to do anything at all. Ex- 
amine your heart very thoroughly, and 
ask yourself which of the two men 
you would miss most if they were 
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suddenly taken out of your life. Do 
not do anything in a hurry, but- when 
you have made up your mind you 
must do the honourable thing, and if 
the decision goes against the young 
man whom you have known for so 
long you must abide by his answer. I 
say this because I am quite sure you 
are really fond of him, and could 
make a life with him. However, if 
you feel that this is impossible you 
must give him up, for a marriage 
without love is not to be considered 
for one moment. My ‘very best 
vrishes. 
s * * + 2 * 


Is Seven Years Younger, 


* Anxious" writes: ‘°' During Christmas, 
while I was visiting my home town, I met 
a boy, whe, as he expresses. has ‘fallen for 
me.” He ja particularly nice. and gave me 
wm marvellous time during my = stay. The 
question is this: He is 21 years of age. and 
lam “2S years. The public take me for 22 
to “4 years. I am only slight. and 3 feet 
tall, so [| do not lewok my age. I[ cannot 
for boys of eighteen usk me to go out 
with them. J am young [n my ways, and 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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The Delicious 


BISCUIT CONFECTION 


Easter-time—anytime—is the time for 
these delightful Chocolate Royals. 
Delicious beyond description . . . 
a crunchy shorteake topped with 
luscious marshmallow and coated all 
over with the finest chocolate. 
They're firm favourites with every- 
one—from the youngest to the 
oldest. So why not give the whole 
family a treat this Easter with 
* Brockhoff's Chocolate Royals . . . 
the delicious biscuit confections ! 
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TO WIVES AND MOTHERS 


é Wa 





By “Sincecity”—a Renowned Authority on Infant Welfare. 


If you want advice about the coming of 
bahy. the care of him after birth, or anything 
Connected’ with Motherhood. seek a reply 
frvin “Sincerity.” who cs a renowned 
gutheritv on Infant Welfare. Only one ques- 
then must be asked at one time. Questlons 


desmed to be outside the scope of this de- 
partment. or Hable ta offend the susceptl- 
bilities of our realers, will, he disregarded. 
If your prodlenn is of a Very intimate nature, 
seul a les in stan:ps or posiai nete for a per- 
Sour: repiv by matt Your problem cill then 
be atealt with prempuly—-and at leneth, No 
Persenal replies bv mail will be made unless 
the appiication is accempanted by Lo - (penny 
stamps preferresda. For persanal repiies ad- 
Gress fetlers te The New Idee 7 ¢The Prab- 
lem Clubs. Box TITH. G.P.O.. Mellourne, CL 


Micturia. wiving full name and pestal :.ddress 
Don't use noniede-plumes, All carresponil- 
Orca will be rewardesl as strictiv confidential 
For raplies threugh “ The New Idea” address 
to “Sincerity.” 

~ 


+ Fy $ s $ F-3 
“Lillum " writes to ask advice aboat 
lollsed salt in choculates for use in eases 


of enlarged thyroid, 


I have not come across iodised salt 
in chocolates, but iodised salt is used 
very extensively in some places where 
a number of cases of goitre are found. 
It children have enlarged thyroid 
glands they should be under medical 
Supervision to receive proper treat- 
“ment. It would not de of much use 
just to give the iodised salts. without 
getting proper instructions from the 
doctor. It is not very usual for a child 
of seven to have that condition, vou 
should take her to vour doctor. he 
will give her some treatment to clear 
it up. Do not Iet it go on, for the 
longer it is left the harder will it be 
to treat. This could quite account for 
her getting so tired. 

s s = = s 9 


Mrs. F. H.—I have asked the agent 
to send you particulars of the Baby 





New Hope for Sufferers 


The latest German Remedy (tn- 
ternal), for healine Varferse 
Cl--rs and Eczema «xifthout Jn. 
terrun*ion ¢9 your Autles, ts 
arvalilen'e now. No need to He’ 
up Guaranteed never te break 
om again. Bad cases heal up in 
a tex weeks. Inexpensive, 












Guaranteed never to fait 
Write or 
ee call for wonderful 


_. Treatment m 

speciatitv—distance ee eset: 
You will be delighted with my 
treatment—no pain from start. 


C. WINTER, 


63 Wellington 8t., 
Kew, EA, Vie. 


Safe Cot. Although it is a patent, 
several firms have made them on the 
same lines, but have missed some of 
the most important features. So be 
sure to get the cot with “ Baby-Safe 
Cot’’ stamp and patent number, and 
that it unmscrews and packs flat for 
transport. I don’t think any of the 
“copied” cots do this. 
t + ¢ + e g 

Mes. J. OH. 
ahbich 
pages 


: has writcen for some advice 
is Impossible to give fully in these 


My dear, I feel sure it is just shy- 
ness which prevents you writing to 
me personally. It would have been 
so much better if you had. That is 
a very usual happening. and mostly 


corrects itself in time. Plenty of 
boroglyceride ointment should be 
used. There is nothing to worry 


about. Things gradually adjust them- 
selves. 


s + + + + * 


“Anvious Gladys" has the same 


problem as Mra. J. H. 


Yes, that is quite true, but it has 
nothing to do with conception. If 
this period does not come at all, and 
you miss the next one, then you 
would have reason to think you 
might be going to have a babe; but 
it may just be a little overdue, and 
will come later. Don’t worry about 
things—quite a lot of adjustments 
have to be made, you'll find every- 
thing will settle down in time. Your 
life has become so very different, 
hasn't it? This change alone often 
causes irregularity. Best of luck to 
you. 


much 


* s 2 t e ¥ 


Mra. CC. W. had a very bitter disappoint- 
ment some months ago. She fs living In 
noes of annther |ittle babe to help consol 
er. 


You have my deepest sympathy. It 
does seem hard after all those months 
of waiting and preparation. As the 
doctor says there is no reason why 
you should not have another babe, I 
don’t think you need worry. Many 
doctors order wheat-germ oil. It con- 
tains certain vitamins which it Is 
thought may affect pregnancy I 
think this must be the product you 
mean. There really is nothing certain. 
I’m afraid it is not quite as easy as 
that! I think if you are patient, 
everything will be all right. I think 


diet does make a difference. You 
want to take plenty of whole-grain 
cereals and salads and fresh fruits 
and green vegetables and milk. You 
should have wholemeal bread and 
wholemeal scones. There are some 


‘very good wholegrain cereals on 


the market. Any of these could be 


sprinkled on your breakfast cereal, or 


taken with stewed fruit. 

I wonder have you been for a 
holiday since your disappointment? 
If you could get away to the seaside 
for a while, you would be better. Try 
and take up some hobby, such as 
gardening, this would keep you in 
the fresh air and give you plenty of 
exercise, and be a great interest. You 
are far more likely to get your wish 


“if you are happy and healthy, and 
‘have outside interests, and do not. 


think too much about wanting a babe. 
You are quite young, and really have 
plenty of time before you. So don't 
try to rush things. 


& + % ® & ut 


“Hopeful” is looking forward with great 


joy to her little baby. 


Yes, indeed, the joy of the coming 
babe certainly is good payment for 
some of the discomforts of pregnancy. 


“The patterns are supplied free on re- 
_ceipt of postage. I think you are very 


wise to start early with your prepara- 
tions, for one thing they do not then 
become a burden to you, and another is 


_that they are a very great interest and 


joy, and take your mind off some of 
your discomforts. It is bad luck that 
you are having a bad time with that 
wretched sickness. I hope you have 
spoken to your doctor about it. He 
would be able to give you something 
to relieve it.. There are heaps of 
simple remedies when it is not severe, 


but when it is severe a doctor should 


always be asked ‘to treat'if.. I expect 
you have already tried glucose-D and 
lemon juice? ‘To take jit frequently 
through the day, and a large drink at 
night on going to bed is usually very 
helpful. Take 2 to 3 teaspoons of it 
in lemon juice or other fruit juice or 
water. The lemon juice ts best. Be- 
fore getting out of bed in the morn- 
SF ee ee 
BABIES, Australia’s Beat Iminigrants. Many 

homey dlaappolnted by noneqrrival Advice 
and valualte health guide for women pontod 


free on receipt of 3d. Department, “N,L, 
Mre Cilfford, 49 [elizabeth &t.. Molbourne, 
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ing, take a dry biscuit or rusk, fol- 
lowed by tea with Jemon juice and 
glucose-D in it, that is, if you take 
your tea sweetened. Injections are 
sometimes given for morning sick- 
ness, and there are other treatments; 
but, of course, the doctor would decide 
which would be the most suitable in 
your case. Yes, it is unusual to be 
sick night and day. So do get the 
doctor’s advice about it. You are in- 
deed fortunate in having such a help- 


ful husband. I am quite sure you 
deserve your good fortune. Best of 
luck. 

* % * a a 3 


“ Wonderer.’—There is nothing for 
you to worry about, probably a tiny 
little vein broke, and made just a 
little sore. Dab it occasionally with a 
little methylated spirits (bought from 
the chemist), then dust with equal 
parts of powdered starch and boracic. 
Tell the doctor when you go to see 
him. I think you are very wise to 
go to the doctor for an overhaul be- 
fore getting married. If more people 
did this, there would be far less sor- 
row in the world. You have nothing 
to be frightened or nervous about, 
doctors are very understanding people 
and will just think you a very sensible 
person to go to him. I think you are 
a very lucky girl. I feel sure the man 
you are to marry is a splendid person, 
and I would like to congratulate him 
on his attitude, he is quite right. In 
reference to your first question: No, 
jt makes no difference either way; 
people are made differently, that is all. 

* . & * te FC * 


“Wondering” has had a great sorrow 
in the loss of n dear wee son. : 


You have my deepest sympathy. 
Yes, my dear, the doctor would know 
from certain symptoms, and through 
his stethoscope the condition of a 
heart. An X-ray would not be used. 
No, the ether would not have had 
any effect in that way. No one can 
say the cause. These things some- 
times happen. I am quite sure noth- 
ing more could have been done to 
save him. It would be very unlikely 
for the next baby to be affected in 
the same way. You may set your 
mind at rest about that. It would 
be best to ask the doctor regarding 
the time, but I should think that 
would be quite all right, if you are 
feeling quite strong and well your- 
self by then. 

* a g ® 2 x 

Mra. FE. M. M. 18 a vory happy Iittle 
mother-to-be, who Js on the “watting " Ist. 
Sho Ja anxious to know how ahe can get 
some support for her “tummy.”’ She had 
an abdominal opcration quite recently. 

As you have never worn corsets, I 
should think an abdominal belt would 
be sufficient support for you; although 
a well-fitting maternity corset might 
be better for you on account of hav- 





HAND KNITTED AND CROCHET 
ARTICLES. . Smocking, Children’s 
Wear, Layettes. Reasonable Prices. 
ow 15 McLeod §t, Hurstville, 


ing had that operation. These are 
specially made to support the abdo- 
men, and must be made to measure 
to be of any use. Needless to say, 
they are fairly expensive. The cor- 
set department at one of the large 
stores would tell you about them. 
Your best plan would be to ask the 
doctor if he thought an abdominal 
belt would be sufficient support. This 
Is made of a double thickness of some 
stout materia], such as a pretty shade 
in cotton brocade. Send 4d. to this 
office for a pattern. It is very simple 
to make, and should be adjusted so 
that the support comes from below 
upwards. Yes, indeed, you will have 
to be careful, won’t you? You are 
lucky to have such a good husband. 
The Sister at the Health Centre near 
you would explain to you how to fix 
the belt and how to make it, if the 
doctor considers that satisfactory. 
Ring her at Windsor 216, and I know 
she would call on you as you would 
be unable io go to her. Best of luck. 


3 % s 8 s s 


fits or anode aca eae ae te oe 
him after he Is weaned. 

As we are nearing the end of Sum- 
mer, I think it would be wiser to 
wait just a little longer before actu- 
ally weaning baby; 9 months is the 
usual age for weaning, but it is well 
te get over the hottest part of the 
Summer, especially as you say he is 
already having a good many things. 
I wish you would send to L. M. Lyall, 
225 Collins Street, Melbourne, for a 
copy of . Your Baby.” This has just 
been entirely revised, and would be 
very helpful to you at this juncture, 


. as it explains how to wean baby, and 


what foods to get him on to, and 
menus for various ages, and heaps 
of very nice recipes. It would take 
you up to 4 or 5 years. You do not 
say what food he is having, but I pre- 
sume he is having a crust with a 
little butter, and a bone to chew? 


_At this age he could also have a 
little vegetable Lroth. All sorts of 
variations can be made in the way of 
broths, using different vegetables, these 
to be cooked in the broth and then 
Strained out, and by degrees pushing 
a little of the vegetable through a 
strainer back into the broth. Begin 
with giving him a few teaspoons of 
the broth, and work up to 2 to 3 
tablespoons at his 2 p.m. feeding. He 
can also have a little potato mashed 
With a little butter, and milk which 
has been boiled. Try him with 2 
teaspoons of potato in 1 0z of milk 
and water, equal parts; increase up to 
1 tablespoon of potato after his evening 
meal. By degrees he can also have 
vegetable purée tomato pulp, and a 
little bacon fat at mid-day. He can 
have vegetable extract on his rusk, 
also a little egg yolk on his cusk or 
crust. He can also have cereals for 
breakfast. ‘ 


The following menu would be suit- 
able for a babe of 9 months, who is 
Still on the breast. 


(Continued on page 43.) 
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“A Lovely Baby.” 
Bio-Chemstry. 


o> page 





The foundation of a fine, strong 
baby is laid during pre-natal life, 
Both before and after birth, the sup- 
ply of vitamins and mineral salts 
greatly affects the development of the 
child, the growth of its tissues, the 
character of bones and teeth, the abil- 
ity of the mother to provide adequate 
natural milk, and, above all, the con- 
dition of thé mother’s confinement: 

During pregnancy, every expectant 
mother is under a nervous strain, or, 
in other words, the nerve fluid is con- 
sumed faster than the digestive and 
assimilative processes furnish it. Our 
experience has been that where Kalli. 
Phos. has been received into the sys- 
tem two cr three times daily during 
the last few months of pregnancy, no 
trouble has been experienced in 
childbirth, and where we have pre- 
scribed it only a few weeks before 
birth, much pain and discomfort is 
avoided. 

Kali. Phos., one of the most im- 
portant of the mineral cell-salts, keeps 
up the supply of essential nerve fluid 
which, ordinarily and especially dur- 
ing gestation, is consumed rapidly. It 
has been proved that Kali. Phos., re- 
ceived into the system daily during 
the last months of pregnancy, ensures 
a practically troubleless confinement. 
Thus Kali. Phos. takes the place of 
old-fashioned drugs, but without in- 
jurious after-effects, giving vigour and 
tone to the system and enabling the 
mother to make a quick recovery. 

The expectant mother must also be 
in possession of such elements as Calc. 
Phos. and Calc. Fluor, as these bone 
salts supply the necessary material 
for the skin, bones, teeth, nails, hair, 
etc. Anv deficiency in the mother’s 
system =eans a serious handicap to 
the coming child, but, thanks to Bio- 
Chemistry, such deficiencies can now 
be made good during the months of 
pregnancy. 

Write to us to-day—our service is 


BIO - CHEMIC 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. N.L, Box 1249, G.P.O., Melbourne. 
Office: 108 Queen St, Melbourne, C.1, 
"Phone; MU 1971. 
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Interesting Paragraphs from “The New Idea” Readers. 


Earn powket money by writing interesting 
Paragraphs for these pages Study the char- 
acter of the pars accepted and printed here- 
unde and have « trv yourself. Readers are 
askei to) temetwnber that) pars must be 
otleimal, and cet merely rearitten fram other 
Payera. If quotations xre male frum other 
journals Australian ar overseas. the source 
Inust je acknowledged when submitting the 
matter ta the Editor. Address pars to "The 
New Tlea ¢blets Talk Tt Over). Box T77H. 
GP. Melbourne, 0.1. Vie. - Al contributions 
publishes | will be pafld for. (See Notice to 
Contritutora elsenhere fa this issue.) 


2 s s e ¢ s 
Lies of History. 


Ree UI. was not a hunchback, 

but a soldier of fine form, with 
some pretensions to good looks and 
great personal strength and courage. 

Cleopatra did not dissolve pearls in 
wine to enhance the cost of her 
drinks. Experiments show that pearls 
cannot be dissolved this way. 

George Washington as a boy did not 
chop down the cherry tree, nor did 
he say: ~ Father, I cannot tell a hie, I 
did it with my little natchet” This 
was a fairy tale invented by his 
biographer. Mason Weems, to impress 
young America with the youthful 
virtues of the first President 

The Siege of Troy was largely a 
myth, and even according to Homer's 
own account, Helen must have been 
sixty years old when Paris fell in love 
with her. 

Diogenes never lived in a tub. The 
story that he did so has no better 
origin than a comment by a biogra- 
pher that ‘a man so crabbed ought to 
have lived in a tub. like a dog.” 

Alfred the Great did not visit the 
Danish camp disguised as a minstrel. 
There ‘s excellent authority for assert- 
ing that he could neither play the 
harp nor speak Danish. He did not 
let the cakes burn either, as history 
records. 

Constantine was moi quite the saint 
nistary records him. for he murdered 
mis wife. one or two af his sons, and 
a goodiy number of relatives. A 





YOUR GREY HAIR. 


It tela tha tale of advace:ng years. not 
siviss fesirable fa 69ciat or commercial 
L.f>  Allea’s Mexican Walnut Stain will re- 
a ce che oraturi) crlyar and tustre. The 
treater’! «6 Timple, prisate, rap.d, and un- 
fs. You get Une happiest resdits every 
tone Bene tach vorthful fresheesa and 
accure 6 asice@ Dr. Allen's Mexican Walnat 
Stsin tn Beowo of Blick at ail Chemiata, 


Bie te Fey thle Biadea by Felton, Grimwsade 
& Docrit as Led. Nelbourne. 


Christian only in name, he knew little 
or nothing of the religion he professed. 

Nero was not the monster that his- 
tory portrays. His mother, Agrippina, 
was not put to death by his order; 
nor did he play either the harp or the 
fiddle (the fiddle, by the way, was 
not invented until hundreds of years 
later), while Rome burned, nor did 
he say. “ The burning of Troy ” on this 
occasion.—‘ Temsy,” East Brunswick, 
Victoria. 


The Wrong Baby. 
THINK most Australian mothers 


would welcome the plan adopted - 


by the City Health Department in 
Chicago, to brand all new-born babies 
on their backs with an_ ultra-violet- 
ray lamp, “ Cuppertea’s" par (‘“N.I.,” 
24/2/39). There must often be a 
doubt in the minds of mothers of 
babies born in maternity hospitals. 
An instance—a friend entered a Syd- 
ney maternity home for the birth of 
her first baby. As soon as she was 
able after the little one arrived she 
asked the nurse whether it was a boy 
or a girl? “A girl,” replied the 
nurse. Next morning, when the baby 
was brought to her she got a shock 
to find it was a boy, and said so to 
the nurse on duty, who humoured her 
good-naturedly, and told her that she 
had dreamt it, or that her mind had 
wandered a little. Although some 
years ago now, she still persists that 
the child was a girl. Whzt mother 
can ever forget those words, “It's a 
—” especially if it is her first child? — 
“Happy Moments,” Broadmeadow, 
NS.W. 


Some Immense Industries. 


M® H. G. WELLS and others have 

pointed out the enormous sums 
of money that women spend on cos- 
meties and beauty culture. But think 
of the wari they create? An overseas 
writer states that millions of people 
are employed in making textiles, and 
more millions in producing the neces- 
sarv ras: muterjals. 

Tale is mined, hogs are slaughtered 
for lard, olives are grown for oil, 
chemists evolve astringents and 
bleaching agents — all in recognition 
that female complexions in the raw 
are jnadequate.  Vact orgauntsations 
have been created to pack and ad- 


vertise wholesale and .retail textiles 
and cosmetics. To kill the odours of 
imperfect bodies the gardens of the. 
world are ravaged for essential oils. 
Alcohol, coal-tar, and other chemicals 
are used in prodigious quantities; am-. 
bergris is extracted from diseased. 
sperm whales; weird musks and other 
fearsome odours are boiled from the 
hindquarters of wild cats; all to the 
end that women may smell as allur- 
ing as the other arts have made them 
look. 

Women decided that nature grew 
their hair wrongly, and from that de- 
cision has grown the huge hairdressing. 
industry and all its allied supplies. 
Atrophied muscles made women stick 
out where they should stick in, and 
vice versa. High-heeled shoes have 
done something to remedy the defect 
at the expense of their internal 
economy. The result is that millions 
are employed, making cheap shoes, 
which, high at the back and low in 
the front, give the illusion of small 
feet by fore-shortening them. Which 
explains why the majority of women 
have gnarled and deformed feet. The 
prevalence of the complaint known as 
“bad legs” gave rise to the silk stock-. 
ing industry. And so on!—“Busy Bee” 
(Brisbane, Queensland). 


Costly Tears. 


[Tos of joy at £3 per minute. 

_ That is just what they cost a 
Brisbane woman who had a conversa- 
tion with her sister in London by 
means of the wireless telephone ser- 
vice. At the conclusion of the con- 
versation, a bill was presented for 
£27, heing nine minutes at £3 per 
minute. The woman protested that 
she had not been talking for nine 
minutes, so the check room was con- 
sulted, This disclosed that both ladies. 
upon hearing each other's voices, had 
spent the first two minutes in tears 





Superfluous Hair 
Killed Quickly 
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of joy which cost the unfortunate 


caller £6.—“ Haller” (Brisbane, Q.). 


Startling New Book by Freud. 


R. SIGMUND FREUD, the psy- 
chologist, has completed a new 
book called “ Moses,”: which will chal- 
lenge the existing history books about 
religion. After years of intensive 
study of the period of Moses, Dr. 
Freud has arrived at the amazing 
conclusion that Moses himself was an 
Egyptian who brought from his native 
country the religion he taught to the 
Jews.—M. I. N. (Brisbane, Q.). 


Country Ways! 


FRIEND of mine lives in a house 
adjoining the railway track in a 
remote country district. She was sur- 
prised one morning to hear the train 
stop outside her house, though there 
was no station for miles. Hurrying out, 
fearful of an accident, or at least 
something very outstanding, as the 
cause of the stoppage, she was amazed 
to find the train drawn up under her 
heavily-laden plum tree, while on the 
roof of the cab stood the engine-driver 
and the stoker, partaking of a fruit 
breakfast.—“ Lilian” (Otaki, N.Z.). 


“Cleanliness is Next to Godliness.” 


Riga is an old saying, and judging 

by some people’s reaction to 
cleanliness, an apparently 
one. At a school picnic I attended 
recently the “bad boy” of the school, 
one of a very large family, fell into 
water and was soaked to the skin. In 
the absence of the child’s mother, 
teachers and various mothers hovered 
around, scolding him roundly, and he 
was held up to all and sundry as a 
really wicked rascal. Off came patched 
jacket and still more patched pants, 
to reveal spotless-shirt. singlet and un- 
derpants. Frowns faded, scolding 
ceased. ‘Poor little soul. so wet and 
cold!” sighed the mothers, producing 
“spares" from picnic baskets. Hot 
drinks were prepared, and the small 
“rascal” cheered and tucked up 
warmly by the erstwhile scolders. His 
hard-worked mother would, I am sure. 
have felt repaid for her labour had 
she seen all these ladies’ reaction to 
cleanliness.—L. L. (New Zealand). 


Do YOU Like Seven? 


[’ is amazing the many people who 

regard seven as being a lucky 
number. When buying lottery tickets 
they stipulate a number containing 
seven, but when asked can give no 
reason for their preference except that 
“seven's a lucky number.” Looking 
back through the ages we find that 
seven does seem to have much signifi- 
cance. For instance: 


On the seventh day of the seventh 
month a holy observance was ordained 
to the children of Israel, who feasted 
seven days and remained seven days 
in tents. 

The seventh year was supposed to 
be a sabbath or rest for all, and at the 


correct 


end of seventy times seven there was 
to be a jubilee. 

Noah had seven days’ warning of 
the Flood. 

Jacob served seven years to win 
Rachael for his wife. 

In the Lord’s prayer there are seven 
petitions. 

In Revelation there is described 
seven lambs before the seven spirits 
of God, seven golden candlesticks, a 
book with seven seals, seven angels 
with seven trumpets, seven vials of 
wrath, seven thunders and a dragon 
with seven heads.—“ Salome” (Bris- 
bane, Queensland). ; 

(The origin of seven as a mystical 
number is doubtless astrological—that 
is, from the observation of the seven 
planets and the phases of the moon, 
changing every seven days.—Ed.) 


The Elusive Blue Rose. 


6 Gas search for a blue rose still goes 
A on. The first grower to succeed 
will be eligible for. a prize of £5,000 
offered by an American agricultural 
society for the production of this 
rarity. One French biologist has, with 
the use of radium, produced roses pre- 
dominantly blue in colour though not 
pure enough to satisfy the judges, The 
problem is how to separate the blue 
from the red in these violet-shaded 
roses, The experiments have taken 
vears, but the grower still has hopes. 
—‘Jolina” (Highett, Vic.). ; 


The Children’s ‘Theatre Comes to 
, Australia. 


NE trait with which the critics 
will never credit Melbourne is 
enterprise. But a big shock awaits 
them when they hear that the talented 
young actress, Irene Mitchell, is estab- 
lishing a Children’s Theatre right in. 
their midst at South. Yarra. “And 
what is this Childreg’s Theatre?”" you 
ask. It’s a movement which over- 
seas has gained great popularity, but 
in Australia, as yet, is only in its 
infancy. Here children from the tiny- 
tot stage to the cigarette-smoking age 
are taught how to act naturally and 
completely forget they are addressing 
an audience. A complete obliteration 
of the fact that they are showing off 
in front of grown-ups is one of the 
chief aims. 
Then think what a help it will be 
to the growing schoolboy and girl. 
They will act in their Shakespeare, 
the lighter scenes, and take part in 
historical dramas, which when enacted 
bring back all the dash and glamour 
of the past ages. These same scenes 
when read about in history books 
often become dull and uninteresting. 
simply because the child's mind wade; 
through the subject without having a 
Picture of it imprinted upon its 
memory. ; 

In America, films are becoming one 
of the greatest mediums of education. 
There, the children are shown nature 
study and numerous other subjects in 
their true form, and the results ob- 
tained from this method of teaching 
are astonishing. How much more 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
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RETHRO, 
SOLDS-Fy Ws 


MMEDIATELY you 
feel a cold coming on 
—take GREATHEAD’S. 
It’s the most effective 
remedy. 
Mixed with - Honey 
Children Will Take It 
Freely. 
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Buckkogersinith"Coulury 


SYNOPSIS. 


f Rew readers we give a short summary here- 
on me Seigriy are so far. The scene of our adventure strip 


fx Inid in the twenty-fifth century, A.D.—about 500 years hence— 
when the marvellous strides made by sclence bave produced {lying- 
ships capable of voynging out into space, and thus the inbabitants 
tf the Earth are able to visit the other plancts of the Solar 
ersten: Buck Fogers and Wilma Deering. his girl companion on 
go many stirring adventures, co on a trip o€ exploration to the 
emall Plapct Nova. There, after many exciting moments, they 
act ont once more for the Earth. While rocketing throuch space 
they reecive frantic messaces from the Earth, Jupiter and Mars— 
all requesting Buck's Iminediate kelp. Sudden static, which Buck 
realises has been cused on purpese, prevents our friends from 


part of the and when ai cloud 


reading the Important Messages, 
of meteors are hurled! at them by some mysterious force. Buck 
and Wilma realise (hat enemies are at work. Presently, Tallan, 


Cilef of the Plyooct Jupiter, intercepts our adventurers in wild- 
space, and tells Buck rnd Wilma whut all the commotion Is about. 
Jt seems that a huge robot, or mechanical man, appears suddenly 
on Jupiter, and carries off Aldar, Jupiter’s leading scientist. With- 
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out warning, the mechanical monster appears next on Mare, and 
by means of a mysterious ray draws a space-ship down from tho 
sky, und breuks it over Ite knec! Then he captures one of the 
Dussengers, Akpodnar, Mars’ lending scientist, and disappears into 
space, 

On arrival at the Enurth, Buck and Wilma are in the 
Council room with the President, discussing the strange visitant, 
when they are all knocked unconselous by a strange ray from 
their equally strange enemy. While they are helpless, the 
mechanical monster enters the room and searches thelr faces— 
one by one. but disappears again without harming them. Presently, 
it dawns upon Buck—the monster js looking for Dr, Huer, the 
world’s greatest selentlbt! Huer Is hidden in’ an underground 
shelter where the mysterious rays cannot penetrate; but a. crisis 
Is reached when ai giant mechanical monster appears at the 
mouth of the underground shelter, and attacks: Buck, Wilma and 
Dr. Nuer. However, ac soon as the monster enters the shelter the 
controlling rays are cut off, and it fills ta the ground. Our 
friends re-wire the mechanical monster so that jt) fy praperly 
crazy, and send it forth, Now read on. 
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A fascinating Advent Strip 


Follow Buck and Wilma in Theit Voyages through Space. 
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Have You Read: 


“HURRICANE HAWK"”—No. 8. ; 
“ADVENTURES OF BUCK ROGERS”’—No. 16. 
“ADVENTURES OF FELIX”—No. 13. j 
“ADVENTURE WORLD”—No. 6. 


These Outstanding Books for Boys and Girls are Now on Sale at All Newsagents—Price 6d. Each, 








NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
You Write—We Pay! 


The Query Club pages are devetal so'ely to 
the publiwation of queries sent in ‘y readers 
—and their answers—aiso sevt in by readers 
Ite ts really a help-one-aiethe + leporiment, 
and we invite reaGers to sev io n the sr qver.es 
and their answers—:! they are a.ecd | es 
to questions asked by otter ree ters. 

For pubdlisherd rtepliss toa Qaeries wei oOrF 
at our usual rate—on aecd.tons stated under 
Notices 2 Contributers elsewhere iq thes isste. 





Address al} communhatens tn “The New 
Tider” (qQuuers Ciute. Box Ti78 7.P.O., 
Melbeurne. @.l, Vieieria, Whe so ing 
Queries, write then cut cm the foom: a7 hase 
hereun-ter, alvave giving the reference date 
t> the question which 341 gre arsser ne. 
Only sultable questions wil tbe pohiene?. ant 
their suvtabiity will be de> det Us the Ellin r, 
As dozens of repiles are se to on ts every 
Quaation asked, veaders sheuld crt he Ais 
couraget if. at their Uirst few attectpts. wher 
Qn not see their answers oubo ened, 

An ‘here Is a limit toa che sont ove iable 
for The Query Civh. readers nous: sk only 
one question at a time. Tf cicte chat one 
question is ask*t oniy the first o-e wil de 
publisbel. Uniess this route ‘s chservel ve 
canno® eope with the mumber «ff “se. 2= to 


questinna. 


Qn no accaognt shoald information be taken 
word for word from any other newssaper ar 
marazine. If your paragraph i< not etrictly 
original in every sense. the source of soar 
information must be acknowledged. This is 
moat Important. 


2 s t 9 3 s 
Queries Answered by Readers. 


To Make a Nightdress Sachet With 
Doll (in reply to “K. F. Bw’ ° N1.” 
10/3/39}.—Buy 3 of a vard of 27 inch 
plain silk in the colour required. as 
a lining. and the same amount of whai- 
ever material vou intend to maxe the 
outside of the case. Cut cne piece of 
each 20 inches by 20 inches. (Fold 
comers over to make sure it is a 
square.) Mechine the both pieces, 
lining and outside, together, right sides 
inside. on three sides only. Turn in- 
side out, and hand sew the other side. 
Press with hot iron. Now fold over 
exactly like a square envelope, opened 
—not closed. If made of taffeta, 
plain or floral, or any silk. hand sew 
gold galon or gold lace flat along the 
length of each, join from the corner 
to centre. Stitch gold lace edging 
along outside edge of the open top of 
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50 New Zealards .. .. .. .. If- 
100 New Zealands .. .. .. .. 8/- 
10C Australia .. .. .. .. .. 2. 4/- 


40 Islands.. .. .. .. .. .... .4/- 
16 page RETAIL, aloo AIR LISTS — FHKEE 
WILCOX, SMITH & COMPANY, 


14 Manse St., Dunedin, New Zealand. 
(Established 54 yeare.) 


case to show to best advantage when 
case is closed. Put a gathered skirt 
on the doll, trimming edge with gold 
lace. and drape the bodice with ma- 
terial or lace. Put a sash on, a flower 
in the hair and a narrow black velvet 
ribbon round neck of doll. 


I find it most attractive to make 
the case in plain silk, a pastel shade, 
and dress the doll in floral silk, or 
vice versa. I have also used floral and 
trellis organdie, and georgette, with at- 
tractive results. If plain skirt on doll, 
pin tiny flowers at waist. Place the 
doll right in the centre of !ength. but 
2 inches down from middle. Sew 
firmly to lower portion of envelope, 
one silk and lining only. Spread skirt 
out and put a stitch to hold in place. 
Put a hidden press-stud behind doll 
and on closing flap if you like, but it 
remains closed without this. This 
makes a sachet, which, when com- 
pleted. measures 14 inches by 14 
inches. To make an oblong one, cut it 
18 inches by 103 inches —L. W. D., 
Mildura, Vic. 


CCHOHOHOHOHCHOHGHOHOHOHCHOHCHOHCHCHOHCHOHCH HCHO, 


Questions Asked by Readers. 


“ Jessica’ asks for directions fur 
a lady's jumper in stocktng-stitch, 
Peter Pan collar. The jumper ls 
knitted In 4-ply wool on No. 11 
fi. a 32 in busi measurement. 


knitting 
with a 

to be 
needles. to 


“Country Girt’ would like to know of a 
pees metbod of blackening white buckeklr 
shoes 


. S. L. would like Instructions for knit- 
ting a child's coat to sports wool; No. 8 and 
No. 9 needieg are to be used, and the coat 
is to have a side fastening and polo collar 
The child is 6 years of age. 


grateful if 
recipe for 


“Short of Time’ would be 
eny reader could elve her a 
quickly making 2 ateamed pudding. Cream- 
ing the butter and sugar takes too long. 
Cap the butter be rubbed Into the flower? 
Pleas» state quantitles and method plainly 


Mizs E. W. would Uke directlona for 
making a <koaitted skirt, with Imitation 
Dieats. to fit a haby of 14. months. 


° ° - ° ° . ° . 


“Monty” asks for directions for making 
a cord. other than a crocheted 009, !n 3-ply 
woo!. 


“Knitter would Mke @rections for knit- 


ting a cardigan, buttoned right up to the 
neck. te flt a boy of 18 months. It Is to 
be kalitted with a collar. 


in 4-pl wool, 
* Knitter’? would alsa Wke directions for a 
cap to match Pleas state size of needles 
to be used 


Wilk readera whose questions do not aD- 
pear above, please turn to Annswars to Cor- 
respondents elsowhere in this {anue? 


(All directions to be aa brief as possible.) 
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Doll Nightdress Sachet (in reply to 


“K, F. B.” “NLL,” 10/3/39).—You 
will require about 1 yard of wadding, 
4 yard book muslin, 1 yard of ma- 
terial for covering the case, and 3 
yard to 1 yard of material for the 
dress, scraps of lace, velvet. and rose- 
bud trimming, lenci doll’s head or a 
celluloid doll (3d. size at the chain 
stores). For a round case. cut four 
circles of the covering material, 2 of 
wadding and 2 of book muslin, about 
15 or 16 inches in diameter. Place one 
piece of the book muslin on the table, 
then the wadding, then the two pieces 
of silk, with the right sides facing. 
Pin them together, and machine round 
the edges. leaving enough opening to. 
turn through. Slip-stitch the sides 
and opening together. | Make the 
second part of the case in the same 
way. Book muslin interlining makes 
a firmer article. 

If you require the doll’s head and 
shoulders only to show, stitch it 
firmly to the centre of one half of the 
case. (Cut the legs off the celluloid 
doll.) I find it better if I stitch the 
head first to a small circle of card- 
board. and then stitch that firmly in 
place. The skirt is a straight strip, 
eased or slightly gathered at the outer 
edge and gathered very fully round 
the waist. so that it is necessary to 
measure the circumference of the case, 
and make a strip of material long. 
enough to go round, and wide enougn . 
to fall easily from the waist to the edge 
of the case. Be sure to allow ample - 
turnings. It can be trimmed as de-- 
sired with gathered panniers, frills, - 
inset panels, and so on. It is easier | 
if the skirt is trimmed before it is at-. 
tached to the body. Cover the shoul- 
ders as fancy dictates. Cut two circles 
of velvet, gum them together and 
bunch up for a hat. Fasten on with 
berry pins. Trim to suit the frock.— 
“ Robinette,” Eastwood, N.S.W. 


2 e ¢ * * * 


To Knit Lady’s Stockings In’ Athol 
or Gordon Tartan (in reply to E. G. A., 


“NT,” 10/3/39).—The wool. ‘used {s 


—— a 


WRIST 
WATCHES 


Cameras, Ma Me 

Dolls, Fountain Pens, 
and many other valuable 
prizes for aolling small 
parcel of tested gatden 
seeds, Send for varce) and 
pig catalogue of presents. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW, onl) 
mame and address. Write to-day 


JOUN B. MURBAY, O8)N George St,. Syducy, 
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4-ply Fingering and No. 1 steel 
needles, but in some cases you are 
using 19 different balls of woo] and 
have 22 balls in use throughout; you 
will see how impossible it is to answer 
your question fully in “The Query 
Club, since 5 full pages of “The New 
Idea” would barely hold them. Cast 
on 115 sts. Work in rows, experi- 
menting to find size of diamonds, and 
work to heel, decreasing to 76 sts as 
you go down the leg. Now place 
centre 38 on one needle for instep. 
Work and turn heel on the 38 left in 
usual way. Complete sole and shape 
toe to 11 sts. Cast off. Work instep 
in pattern to the toe. Work in main 
colour and shape as sole. Cast off. 
Sew instep to sole and sew leg up back 
seam. You need 3 ozs. dark grass 
green wool, 3 ozs. dark purple, 5 ozs. 
mottled green and black for main col- 
our, and 2 ozs. military red. Wind 10 
balls mottled and 6 each of green, red 
and purple. If you write to The 
New Idea” office, they will let you 
have the full directions on receipt 
of 2/6 and a stamped addressed _en- 
velope.—Mrs. M. Y., Glensheil, N.S.W. 


* * + . 7 * 


et Rid of Lice on Fowls and in 

Ho toe Shed (in reply to see 
ful,” “N.I.,” 10/3/39).—One variety 0 
this pest hide in eracks and crevices 
during the day and attack the fowls at 
night. For this reason, fowls and hae 
must be attended to at the sane une 
or the fowls will become re-infested. 
The perches should be so arranged 
that they do not touch the walls of the 
hed, and they must also be easily re- 

snovable. Clean out all filth and rub- 
bish from the shed, and scrape pene 
est-boxes, etc., as clean as possible. 

Straw js a great harbour for these 
ests, and therefore fresh straw should 

pe put into the nest-boxes fairly often. 
Lift out the perches, and give hs of 
shed, nest-boxes, perches, etc., a LS 
h spraying with kerosene, or apply 

ae wilh a whitewash brush, paying 
narticular attention to all cracks and 
F evices: Pour kerosene over the 
stakes that carry the perches, for this 
js where the pests love to hide. Ina 
couple of days’ time, give a thorough 
whitewashing throughout. Make me 
whitewash of freshly slacked lime, to 
which a little carbolic acid has been 


ee he body lice, give the 
estroy the body lice, ; 
eas ood dusting with pyrethrum 
powder, or any good insect powder. 
The fowl should be turned on its back 
and the powder thoroughly dusted into 
the soft feathers and under the wings. 
The whole above process must be re- 
peated in ten days’ time. If very 
badly infected, it may be necessary to 
repeat several times at intervals of ten 
days, until there is no further sign of 
the pests.—“ Tangney,” Mildura, Vic. 


e r a n a * 


" wo’ Get Rid of Tarantulas in a 

acden Shed (in reply to “ Yatchaw,” 
“NI.” 10/3/39).—Spray with a strong 
solution of sheep dip, then dust thickly 
with carbolic powder. Keep cobwebs 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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most uninteresting hair . 


Colinated Cocoanut Oil 
SHUNLOO. 


lustre to even the dullest zs 
. « dis- 
solves instantly all dus!, dandruff 
and oily-film, leaving the hair 
silky-clean . . . brings out new 
and latent highlights . . . waves 
and curls como out deep, crisp, 
sparkling . . . easy to dress. 
4» * Mako your next shampoo a real “beauty 
oN wash" with COLINATED COCOANUT 
OIL SHAMPOO... 2/6 bottle gives 
lf wonderful shampoos. at all 
chemists, stores and hairdressers 
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Everyone’s talking about this, 
marvellous new way to wash 
hair ... it gives a magic new 


and 


+ 


A 
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A Club for Australian and New Zealand Boys and Girls. 


The Beef-eaters. 


Tf you visit the Tower of London 
you will see some quaint-looking fel- 
lows dressed in red tunics. knee- 
breeches and stockings, with purple 
facings and a flat hat. They act as 
wardens or keepers at the famous 
Tower, and by their appearance seem 
to have stepped from an old world. 
They have done just that very thing, 
as a matter of fact. They are known 
as the Beef-eaters—not a very pretty 
name—but once they were known as 
the King’s Bodyguard. or rather the 
Yeoman of the Guard. Originally the 
Yeoman of the Guard consisted of 50 
picked men who acted as the personal 
bodyguard to Henry VII. The number 
was raised to 200 by Queen Elizabeth, 
but was later reduced again io 100. at 
which strength it still remains. To- 
day they are called Beef-eaters from a 
remark passed by Count Cosimo in 
1669 in regard to their fondness for 


beef. 
& 


> 


Pillar Boxes Old and New. 


A new type of pillar box has ap- 
peared in the United States. It is 
specially designed for motorists. wha 
can now post their letters directly from 
their car to a box on the kerb. 

The original pillar box appeared in 
South Africa over four centuries ago. 
It was simple, a shoe, suspended in a 
tree at Mossel Bay by a Portuguese 
naval officer, whose fleet had come to 
grief at the Cape. He wrote the news 
on a piece of paper and placed it inside 
the shoe. hoping that somebody would 
take it to Lisbon. 

South Africa can still produce some 
of the “Post Office Stones,” which 
were used as pillar boxes by outward- 
bound ships. These stones were placed 
on piles of letters. with a request that 
they should be collected by homeward 
ships and taken to England. 


» 


> 


Fountain Pens. 


Just 300 years ago two adventurous 
Dutchmen journeyed to Paris. A diary 
of their experiences has recently been 
found. 

“We met aman,” they relate in one 
entry. “ who makes goose quills of sil- 
ver, ints which he pours ink... . And 


from the split end of the pen, one can — 


cover poges and pages without being 


CONDUCTED BY “BIG BROTHER.” 


obliged to dip in an inkwell. This 
veritable magician of writing takes 
care to guard his secret—how he gets 
the ink into the hollow pen and how 
the ink arrives at the nib with just the 
right flow. He will soon make a for- 
tune. 
at twelve gold louis (about £10) 
each" 

And now a double barrelled pen has 
just been invented by a New York 
man. By turning a valve the user can 
switch from blue to red ink. It sounds 
a handy pen for bookkeepers. 


¢ 


Meteorites by Post. 


The average person has no use for 
meteorites, the stones that fall from the 
skies. But the Smithsonian Institute 
has. If you post them a meteorite 
and they can make use of it, they will 
pay for the find! It is not difficult 
to recognise meteorites, for they are 
the heaviest kinds of stone there are, 
having 2a very high percentage of iron 
or nickel. It is not for this reason 
that the Institute requires them, but 
for study. If you find a meteorite and 
wish to send it to them, be careful not 
to deface the surface, for the numerous 
wavy lines and marks on it convey a 
great deal of information to the 
student. 


NNECT ALL OF THE DOTS, IN 
THEIR ORDER,BY DRAWING 
STRAIGHT 3 Welling, | 


OU VILL 
THE = 4 
HAVE DNAwri 
A PiICTUnNE 
OF A BIRD 


39 Go 2 ha 
Fram 
FAR NORTH. 
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We ourselves ordered a dozen, . 


Would You Believe It? 


It is only the females of bees and 
mosquitoes ‘that do the stinging and 
biting. The males are peaceful citi- 
zens incapable of such attacks upon us. 
The drones make plenty of loud noise 
round a beehive, but they are abso- 
lutely harmless. In crickets, another 
interesting sex-difference is observed: 


It is only males that “sing.” The fe- 
males are mute. 
¢ 
A Game and a Trick for Your Next 
Party. 


Dumb Acting.—Several members of 
the company leave the room. The 
others fix on some word, as, for. in- 
stance, “snake.” The party outside 
are told that it rhymes with ‘“ take,’’ 
and they come in and act by dumb 
show any word they think likely, as 
“ cake,” which they would do by sitting 
round the table and pretending to eat 
imaginary cakes. If they guess 
wrongly they are hissed out of the 
rcom to try again. If rightly, they. 
are clapped, and another party takes 
a turn outside. 


Trick with a Handkerchief.—The ob- 
ject is to remove a handkerchief from 
under a glass full of water without 
actually touching the glass or spilling 
the water. ; 

A solution to this trick at once sug- 
gests itself, and that is to request 
someone else to remove the glass, but 
that is not the correct solution. 

All that one has to do is to give the 
handkerchief a sharp pull and it will 
come right away, leaving the glass un- 
disturbed. Care should be taken to 
see that the handkerchief selected is 
one without a thick hem, because this 
would tend to complicate matters as 
regards your relations with the hostess 
if water was upset as a result. 


# 


Weights and Measures. 


The three standards of measure- 
ment in force throughout the British 
Empire are the pound, the yard and 
the gallon. The Standard Pound is 
the weight of a piece of platinum of q 
special size, laid down by the Weights 
and Measures Act of 1878. The Stan- 
dard Yard is the distance between two 
gold pins fixed in a bronze bar, and 
the Standard Gallon equals 10 lbs. of 
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distilled wat . r 
weighed under 
RRECT : 
See terre special conditions. 
wots IN THE a 
SQUARES READING = 


CRoS THE SAME : 
ee ALSO The Victoria Cross. 


READ DOWNWARD. 


F You PRINT 


As you all know, 
the Victoria Cross 
(V.C.) is a decora- 
tion awarded to 













— THE SQUARES. 


ere ARE the British Em- - 
aoe [ we pire navy and 
Tnovpiesome pen-| army (both of- 
-S0N;2,RESPOND;3,] | ficers and men) 
Foot COVERING, | for conspicuous 
bravery. It was 


DIGITS. I 
a instituted by 


Queen Victoria 
during the Crimean 
War. It consists 
of a bronze Mal- 
tese cross bearing 
the Royal lion, . 
with a red ribbon 
for the army and 
a blue one for the 





navy. With it 
The a pea to goes a payment 

i le ow 
ie Found on of £10 a year for 
page G4. non-commissioned 


i j the World 
officers and men. During 
War 623 award of the es mee 
made, 173 of which were made to me 


who had already died. 


Are Your Prepared for the Skating 
Season? 


very few opportunities for 
ing in Australia, so we 
the best of things in the 
hich are oe popu in 

ital cities. Now tha e sea- 
son ie with us once again. how aa 
your skates? Are they clean. an 
sharp? Perhaps they need grinding— 
a sports shop or experienced iron- 
monger will advise you. Should you 
buy new ones, get the best you can 
afford; an all-steel pair fixed lari 
ently to skating boots can last a li = 
time. Blades should be curved, a 
straight, and they must fasten rigid y 
to boot soles. Shoes do not give 
enough ankle support. 


ou may practice at home, if you 
es a GeRinee Just put on your 
skates and walk about on a floor that 
won't damage the steel edges. Your 
anile muscles will be strengthened by 
this work and your balancing ability 
increased. So, when you go on the 
ice, you will be spared the very fre- 
quent rests that tired ankles demand. 
Go on the ice boldly. There is no 
harm in holding on to a friend during 
the first few minutes. but it Is better 
to go alone. Keep your knees deeply 
bent, and Jet your weight swing across 
from one foot to the other. Never try 
to wall. Each foot in turn Is in- 
clined outward so that you can thrust 
back squarely against the full length 
of its blade. without it slipping. and 
so send yourself gliding forward on the 
other skate. 
After such a thrust, in earliest ef- 
forts, you will quickly bring up the 
rear foot and put it down alongside 


There are 
open air skat 
have to make 
large rinks W 


its fellow, running forward smoothly 
on both blades as a result. Gradually 
you will leave the thrusting foot 
stretched out behind, toe pointing out- 
ward and backward, and so glide on 
one foot only. When your speed 
slackens, the rear foot is brought to 
the front, put down on the ice, and 
its fellow is turned outward for a new 
Stroke. You thus progress evenly— 


‘thrust right, glide left, thrust left, 


glide right. Let your weight swing 
well across with each stroke. Single 
foot glides, travelling as far as you 
can from each stroke, that must be 
your aim. And get relaxed, upright 
body, and easy poise. Learn to turn, 
leaning inwards, just as you.do when 
rounding a corner on a bicycle. Be 
able to stop abruptly, by a sharp 
swerve to either side. Then practice 
backward skating. Stunt races are 


fun and will help you to feel at home 
on skates. 
¢ 


THE JOKE CORNER. 


Referee—“[ didn’t see a foul. -I 
can’t be all over the field!” 
~ Player—“ Don’t worry; you will be 
after the game.” 


Barber (to new _ helper)—“ Here 
comes a man for a shave.” 

Helper—“ Let me practise on him.’: 

“All right, but be careful and don't 
cut yourself.” - 


“Are you doing anything for that 
cold, dear?” 

“Certainly I am. I’m sneezing 
whenever it wants me to.” 


Little Dolly's father had been 
whitewashing the kitchen ceiling 
during the holidays, and she was 
much impressed. 

Next morning when she woke up 
she looked out of the window and 
saw the ground covered with snow. 

“Oh, mother,” 
she said, “hasn’t 
daddy been busy.” 


QEARQANGE ALLOF 
THESE LETTERS TH 
SPELL A COUNTRY .* 


Bobby: “ Mam- 
ma, where _ is 
dreamland?” 

Namma: 
don’t know. 
do you ask?” 

Bobby: “T 
dreamed last night 
I had a Dicycle 
there; I want to 
go and fetch it.” 


a“ I 
Why 


Auntie. Bun: Sen uecuae 
“No, not a third | cpeus a merac. 
cake! Two cakes ces seilacnias 
are enough for any 
little boy.” 

Ben Bun: “Oh, 
Auntie — youve 
never been a little 


Sed 





boy, so how can nate salutiony to 

; 1 these puzzics ow 
you possibly be fouod on 
know? page G1, 
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Trick, Naumberr 


SK Your FRIENDS To Do THE 
FOLLOWING : WRITE A NUM- 
BER oF THREE DIFFERENT FIGURES: 
REVERSE THESE AND SUBTRACT THe 
SMALLER FROM THE LARGER. 
JYAHEN REVERSE THE REMAINDER 
ft, AND ADD THE Two NUMBERS. 
WHEN THIS IS DONE THE TOTAL WILL AL 
WAYS BE 1089 
No MATTE WHAT 
NUMBER 15 CHOSEN 
ORIGINALLY. THE 
SUBTRACTION MUST 
Be CARRIED ouT To 
THREE COLUMNS. 
THUS 99 15 099; 
AND REVERSED IT 
BECOMES 990. 





PEN FRIENDS 


Boys and girls who are desirous of writing 
to other members of the League are Invited 
to send in the following particulars which 
will be printed In thls column Fuli name 
and address, age, and what hobbies and 
sports you are tnterested fn, and any other 
particulars. Fiend the requests for pen 
friends printed below, and you wlll get a 
good tea of haw to word vour awn reqtest 


WANTED. 


Alathea Furnell, ‘*’ Ericton.”’ 390 Northuom- 
berland Road. Auburn, N.S.W.. would Nke 
pen friends, either sex. 18 vears of are. 
living In the country districta of New South 
Wales. Snap with the first letter If poyveible 

Bob Clapp. Elgin, W.A. 14 to 17 years, 
llving {In United States of America and New 
Zealand. Interested in wrestling. horseback 
riding. dancing. swhnming, and all outdoor 
sports. Snap with the first letter §f possible. 

Lorna Buck, 110 Terrace St.. New Farm. 


Brisbane, Q.. elther sex. 15 to 18 years. In- 


terested in cycling, swimming. tennls and 
horseback riding. Snap with the first letter 
If possible, 

Kathleen Keogh Ward 10. Austin Hos- 
pital, Heidetherg. Vie. vine tn England. 
America. Holland, Canada. and California. 
Interested In weaving. kattting. physiology 


and all spore. <All letters answered, 
Leo Wyeth. c/n N. R. Wyeth. Opaki. Mas- 


terton. N.Z.. either sex, 14 ta 16 years. HMving 
fo any part of the world. Interested In 
Reneral topics. Snap with the first letter 
If possible. 

Margaret Thorn, c/o K. Thorn. Pokororn, 
RD. Hotueka. Nelson. N.S.W.. 12. to 
years, Uving anywhere. elther sex. Inter- 
ested {In general toples. 

Kathleen Wren. Tokaora, Hawera, N.Z.. 15 


to 16 yenra, clther sex. Hiving anywhere. 
Interested [n stamp «ollect!ne and all outdoor 
sports. All letters answered 

-V. Tilbrook (girl). Tatlem Bend, S.A.. 15 to 
16 years, boys preferred. Nying anvichere. 
Interested fn swimming, cycling. dancing, 
and film stars. Snap with the first Jetter 


If posalble, 

Joan Armour. 90 Erskine St.. Dubbo 
NLS.W.. 16 ta 17 vearg, either sex. vine 
anywhere outside New South Wales. Inter- 
ested tn all general topics. 

Gwendoline Raber. ' Lochisie," Goonoo 
Goonoo Ra. Tamworth. NSW... girls pre- 


ferred, 14 to 1% years. Hving in Canada and 


New Zealand Tnterestead in reading 
stump collecting, fancy-work. tennis and 
riding, 

Beatena Adams, M’Karamea, Whangarel. 
North Auckland. N.Z%.. 10 to 11 years, girls 
preferred. Interested in sport. 


(Continued on page 64.) °* 
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How to Join “The New Idea” League. 


If you are regularly getting “The New 
Idea "in your home. and if you are under 
18 years of age. you are cligible to become 
& member of “The New Idea" League. 


Filt in the Enrolment Form. enclosing an 
2d. stamp for postage, and the \iember's 
Badge will be sent to van 


See page G4 for 
and drawing of 
League Badge. 


Enrolment Form 
“The New idea” 
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iT he Problem Club. 


(Continued from pare 20.) 


at dances I enjoy myself as much as the 
youngsters. During the depression I missed 
3 years of galety; I hardly left the house 
as I had a sick father to care for, and 
money was scarce. Now, I feel I want to 
make up for those years; but, * Margaret,’ 
do you think I am wrong in going with a 
boy so young? I have told him my age, 
but he said ‘it runs tn his family.’ Hits 
father marricd his mother who is 3 years 
older than him, and his sister is married 
to a boy a year younger: but 7 years is 
teo much, don’t you think? Why. when I’m 
forty hell be thirty-three, and perhaps by 
then I may look years older, and he'd lsok 
for a younger face. He is very cay. plays 
an excellent came of tennis, golf. and {cct- 
ball; [s a good dancer, and plays in the 
orchestra. He is an only son, and has a 
Good Wage which entitkhs him to a car and 
plenty of clothes. In fact. I think he is 
one of the lucky boys on this carth. The 
thing Is that I'm prepared to settle down 
now, but it would be 2 years betcre we 
could by the time he saved. Another po:nt 
fs that I'm a gir} who is not gocd at sport: 
In fact, I have no tnelination. I prefer my 
home and garden, so we'd be cprosites in 
that respect I hope seu answer these 
questions. as I have to decide by May (when 
I next see him). whether I'll centinve the 
friendship. My only fear is if we married 
he micht say, ‘I never thought It wou!d te 
ke this.’ 


You have my deepest admiration 
because you have told this young man 
the truth, and now he knows you are 
older than he and wants to continue 
the friendship, why should you 
worry? This is an age of ageless 
women, and there is no reason why 
you should ever lcok 7 years older 
than this young man. provided, of 
course, you always take care of your 
looks. With so many lovely creams 
or the market that will really do all 
they are meant to do, you should have 
ne worries about your looks. I think 
that if vou become engaged io this 
young man, you should make an ef- 
fort and learn at least one game that 
will give you an interest in his sport 
life. I would suggest either tennis or 
golf; I am sure you would get a great 
deal of pleasure from the game. I 
can only say in conclusion that if this 
young man wanis to become engaged 
to you. and you love him. do not hesi- 
tete. He knows what he is doing. for 
the modern young man of twenty-one 





has very definite ideas on all sub- 

jects. All my best wishes, and I want 

you to accept this young man if you 

really love him; but if you have any 

doubts at all, and think it is just a 

pores flirtation, try and avoid being 
urt. 


e e e * & s 
A Different Matter. 


W. MM. (Auckland).—You — will 
probably be very annoyed with me 
when I tell you that the past life of 
this girl whom you profess to love so 
dearly is no concern of yours. You 
are worrying so much about the 
physical state of this girl, quite for- 
getting that if she was not a virgin 
when you met her, she would not 
have remained long in that state after 
she knew you! You tell me you are 
refined, educated, sensitive, and in- 
curably romantic, yet two days after 
meeting and falling in love with this 
girl you behaved badly towards her. 
You thought she was unsophisticated 
and chaste, and now that you have 
discovered something about this girl’s 
past you write to me panic-stricken. 
I have no patience with you, for you 
reserve to yourself the right to have 
affairs, but having discovered that this 
girl has had an affair with a married 
man, you regard that as a different 
Imatter. Keep on loving her, for I 
am sure she deserves your love, and 
remember the old saying, “Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.” 

2 2 a s * ty 


Self-Conscious of Her Affliction. 


“Troubled Sue.”—My dear, you are 
only human, and there must be times 
when you feel full of pity for your- 
self. Why, I know dozens of people 
with all their health and strength, and 
often they say, “ What’s the use of 
living?” You have been afflicted, for 
a girl of your age with only one leg 
has a lot to be sorry about; but when 
you get those feelings try and think 
of something very pleasant. A home 
and babies may not be denied to you, 
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IMPORTANT! 


Notice the New Time for 


“CORONETS OF PRANCE” 
Now 9 p.m. Every Sunday. 
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for some young man might come 
along and think you are a wonderful 
person. I know you must feel very 
self-conscious when you are travelling 
in a tram or a train, and so that you 
will not see the people looking at you 
I suggest you always take a book with 
you. When you concentrate on your 
book you will avoid the pitying 
glances, and that will make you much 
happier. People are very kind, and 


- they are being sorry for you, although 


you would much rather they kept 
their pity to themselves. Do try and 
make yourself act naturally in the 
presence of young men. They - will 
jike you if you can keep them amused 
with your chatter, and really when 
one thinks of the closing days of 
Sarah Bernhardt, the famous actress, 
and how she went on the stage and 
acted (although she had lost a leg) it 
should spur you on to make yourself a 
very happy life. Read, study people, 
try and write, in fact, do anything 
that will keep you from feeling self- 
pity, and when you are in despair 
write again to me, and I will try help 
you again. My very best wishes. 


* s * % * + 
Wants to Be a Dentist. 


. 68 t 
“Over Ambitious” writes: IJ have just 
been reading your anawer to ‘Hopeful Helen. 
in which you stated we all g0 throug Be 
phase in life. Well, ‘Margaret, ocourn 
seventeen, and hope I am not going t hg i 
that phase; but my heart ,and soul js 
on being a dentist. I don’t even kno la 
there are such things as nay dentists. u 
be a case of university, 
a question, or Js !t possible to tale na 
course of home study, which I am very ot 
of. It is the surgical more than mechan - H 
that I am interested In. I console mys 20 
with the thought that if I studied for 
years, I atill wouldn't be 80 old. 


Of course, there are lady dentists, 
and very successful they are. I have 
a girl friend who, before she was 
married, had a very good practice. 
She married a dentist, but had to give 
her career up to look after her home 
and children. I im afraid the course 
is a university one, for there are 
many things you must learn. For in- 
stance, a dentist must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the brain, — the 
nervous system, and he must specially 
know everything there is to know 
about the mouth. The course is four 
years, and ducing that time lectures 
must be attended. I do not want to 
drown your hopes, but unless you 
can pass your Leaving, and do a unl- 
versity course, you will have to give 
up all ideas of the subject. You could 
possibly get a job learning the me- 
chanics of dentistry, but even that 1s 
a vague idea. Do. be ambitious, but 
be ambitious in some way which you 
may achieve a measure of success. 
Dentistry seems to be out of the ques- 
tion, for, believe me, you cannot begin 
to practice when you are thirty-seven. 
Dentists must start young, for there 
is a lot of competition. All my best 
wishes. 


* a s s * C 
In Need of Help. 


“Bileen” and C. H. B.—In this issue 
we have made an appeal to readers to 
scnd us baby’s knitwear, At the mo- 
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Astrologically Speaking. 
(Continued from page 15.) 


most perturbed about this fact. “The 
elemental influences are bad to-day,” 
she told me as she arranged her 
music. I suggested that, for the time 
being, she should disregard the 
weather, and concentrate on her sing- 
ing. The accompanist struck up the 
opening bars, and our soprano began 
to sing, or rather I should say, bel- 
low! I have never heard anything 
quite like that woman's rendition of 
‘Mother Machree.” She absolutely 
howled it out, until I thought the ac- 
companist would collapse with mirth. 
When she had finished, she dashed 
towards me and said, “It’s no use, 
the vapours are in the alr to-day. I 
cannot give of my best. The stars 
predicted failure, too.” This revela- 
tion almost made me pass out on the 
I do not know how I managed 


spot. I 
te get her out of the studio without 
laughing outright. But I did it— 
somehow! 


Ruling out all the “ queer : indi- 
viduals who indulge in this fantastic 
pastime. it really is astounding to note 
the amount of otherwise rational 
people who believe in Astrology. I 
agree that telling fortunes by the 
stars (or any other method for that 
matter) can be quite a lot of fun at 
a partly, but to take it seriously is 
quite beyond my comprehension. I 
have known of many seemingly nor- 
mal men and women who place ex- 
plicit trust in the predictions of the 

anets. a 
One. a brilliant physician, used to 
pay an Astrologer quite a considerable 
amount of money from time to time, 
in order to obtain “ guidance” in im- 
portant personal matters. Another, a 
successful and influential business 
man was_ induced by a relative of 
his, to visit a woman who claimed to 
“advise by the stars.” On one par- 
ticular occasion this man was ne- 
gotiating to sell his business, and, but 
for his wife, would have taken the 
advice of his Astrologer, which, inci- 
dentally, was to sell the business, at 
any cost! An action which might 
have proved almost disastrous to this 

xan’s career! 
mit is inconceivable to think that a 
hard-boiled business man could place 
so great a faith in fortune-telling. 
More especially so when one goes a 
step further, and takes a view of the 
person who made these predictions for 
him. In this instance, it happened to 
be a woman with a very poor educa- 
tion. She was entirely lacking in any 
knowledge of the commercial world, 
and, when put to the test, displayed a 
profound ignorance of most general 
subjects. She had no actual experi- 
‘ence to offer as a foundation for 
handing out the advice she so readily 
gave. How foolish then, for people 
to place their fate in her hands! 

On the other hand, I have met 
particularly intelligent men and 
women who practise as Astrologers. 
“Far be it from me to judge whether 
they are right oi wrong. 


There seems to me to be « great 
dissatisfaction in the lives of many 
people who spend no end of time and 
money trying to get a glimpse of the 
future. They clutch hungrily at any 
fragment of hope handed out to them 
in this fashion, because they so des- 
perately want to escape from cold 
reality. If Astrology (or any other 
similar cult) has any value, then I 


should say it would be this “imbue- - 


ing” of its followers with a faith along 
certain lines, which may, providing 
the adherent's faith is strong enough, 
make manifest those things which are 
so earnestly desired. Astrology, in 
that case, then, is only another name 
for faith. Faith in one’s ambitions 
and desires, with a little dash of 
help from the “stars” which may 
bolster us up and lead us to attain 
that which we want more speedily. 
But—this assistance from the planets 
would not be necessary if we had suf- 
ficient confidence in ourselves. Surely 
we don't need the stars to tell us 
whether we will achieve this or that? 
We are conscious of our Jimitations, 
aren’t we? We should be. That is 
one of the biggest steps towards our 
progress of self-improvement. And, 
too, why should we believe any pre- 
diction by the stars which may savour 
of misfortune? “You should not 
travel in trams to-day. An accident 
might befall. you.” Tommy rot! If 
you believe this prediction, and for 
some reason or other you are forced 
to travel in trams on that particular 
day, the chances are that you'll be 
so scared to death the whole time 
you're travelling, that you probably 
won’t look where you're going, or 
perhaps you'll be just too careful, and 
the result may be that you'll fall out 
of the tram, or do some other equally 
silly, but unfortunate, ching. It is 
wicked to put such ideas into the 
minds of people who are not capable 
of thinking for themselves. Believe 
in Astrology if you must, and if it 
gives you any comfort, but believe in 
yourself first and foremost. Happi- 
ness doesn't just drop from the skies— 
real happiness has to be earned. And 
too—it’s all a matter of our sense of 
values. If we haven’t the ability 
within ourselves to be happy, then no 
cult, no amount of fortune-telling, can 
produce this state for us.. When we 
have problems, it is quicker, safer 
and more logical to face them direct, 
and thereby arrive at some solution, 
than to rely on haphazard advice from 
“mysterious” sources. Overcoming 
our own troubles strengthens our 
character. It's no use evading the 
issue when something is worrying us. 
Far better to tackle the problem, and 
have done with it. 

Astrologically speaking, it looks as 
though I'm in for a bad time of it 
from all you Astrologers! 


“Whiter, take this egg away at 
once.” roared the angry diner. 

“Yes, sir, What shall I do with 
it, sir?” 

“Wring its neck!” 
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No girl who offends with 
underarm odour succeeds 
in her job—or with men... 


It's foolish for a girl in business—a 
girl in love—ever to risk offending. 
It's so easy to stay fresh with MUM. 
A bath only takes care of odour 
that's past—but MUM prevents 
odour to come. 


So follow your bath with a dab of 
MUM under each arm. MUM is 


quick—safe—sure! It gives all-day- 
long protection, can't harm ony 
kind of fabric and does not irritate 
your skin. Obtainable everywhere: 
purse size 9d.. regular size 1/6, 


double size 2/6. 


goo.) takes.the 
MUM cect’ 
¥ 1WE perspiration - 





Don't Suffer. : 


O need to suffer the tor- 
menting irritation of itching 
or bleeding piles when you can 
get quick relief by beginning at 
once to use Doan's Ointment. 
This special pile prescription is 
healing and soothing. Even stub- 
born cases which have resisted 
other treatntent quickly yield to 
this preparation. Let Doan's 
Ointment give you the relief you 
so sorely need, Refuse all sub- 
stitutes. Get Doan'’s Ointment 
to-day, 


DOANS OINTMENT 
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Your Social Graces. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


count must the girl be called “ Miss 
Elizabeth ” or “Miss Dorothy.” That 
form of address is usually used by 
employee and employer and is not 
the custom between people of stand- 
ing. The form of address on letters 
must always carry the prefix, “ Miss.” 
and thé young lad “ Master.” 


As a youngster grows older, there 
will be a certain amount of shyness 
in the bearing. In public places 
scmeumes through sheer nervousness, 
the behaviour of both boys and girls 
is uncouth. Early in life children must 
be taught *that good manners eniail 
seeing that others are not discomforied 
by their actions. The afterncon 
matinée at the ‘movies,’ especially 
on Saturday, is really a social event 
for many girls. Here they meet their 
school friends. and one will see a 
whole lot of them sitting together. 
Here is a test of the good manners. 
Silence during the pictures so that 
o-hers around them may enjoy the 
Picture; no giggling or pointing out 
the fashions that may not appeal to 
them, but which some other girl has 
found fetching. If girls and boys are 
taught that others musi enjoy them- 
selves in comfort. there would be no 
discourtesy to others at the pictures 
and elsewhere. Girls and boys must 
be taught to give up their seats in 
trams, trains or in “buses to adults who 
are standing. Not only is this cour- 
teous. but it is right. for an adult 
pays full fare and the girl or boy is 
perhaps travelling on a school conces- 
sion ticket. Summed un. the growing 
child must be taught that behaving 
boorishly and selfishly, instead of con- 
Siderately and decently, is not the 
best manner in which to make friends, 
or will help in forming habits that in 
after life will bring not only credit 
sian their parents but upon them- 
Selves. 


The Chaperon. 


“A mad world, my masters,” said 
Puck. Yes, perhaps, but one which 
is daily growing more sensible in re- 
Sard to the things that count. The 
chaperon in past generations was an 
absolute necessity in the life of any 
girl She was so hedged arcund by 
conventions that she had to have a 
chaperon close by to cover up any 
litde slip she may, in the excitement 
of her youth, have made. Modern days 
have dispensed with the chaperon, 
and this is. in my opinion, a sensible 
move. However, there are some oc- 
casions when there must be a chaperon 
and that is when a house party of 
young people, boys and girls, has been 
arranged. The chaperon should be 
a young married woman and her hus- 
band. She should be young enough 
to enjoy the things the young folk 
enjoy. but she should also have tact, 
self-possecsion and a sense of decorum 
which makes her an ideal chaperon. 
Overnight hiking trips also call for 


a chaperon, and I think only on these 
occasions is one necessary. Girls go 
to the theatre, to the ballet and opera, 
and where formerly no young un- 
married girl went to the theatre alone 
with a man, the modern girl would 
laugh if told that she must have a 

aperon for this occasion. If a girl 
has no mother, then an aunt or a good 
friend of the family becomes her 
chaperon. An older sister would per- 
form the duty of chaperon which in- 
Cludes issuing all invitations and re- 
ceiving the guests. When the parents 
are receiving the guests of their 
daughters, they wait until the party 
is in full swing and then go to another 
room and leave the young folk to 
themselves. This is considered enough 
ee for the modern girl or 

Vv. 


Conversation as an Art. 


The English language is a pot pourri 
of almost every tongue under heaven, 
and for this reason is so fascinating a 
study. The foreigner finds it ex- 
tremety dificult to learn, for with 
words spelt the same way the pronun- 
Ciation is the same the meaning en- 
tirely different. You all know the 
Story of the Frenchman paying his 
first visit to London. In his excite- 
ment he leaned too far through the 
window of the train. The guard, pass- 
ing. said, ‘‘ Look out!’ and the French- 
man looked out still further and lost 
his hat in the rush of wind from a 
passing train. Looking round the 
people in the carriage with a disgusted 
air, he said, “He said, ‘look out!’ 
when he should have said, ‘look in!” 

There should be no place in society 
for the slovenly speaker. Such people 
corrupt not only their own speech, 
out that of others. When one has 
heard from childhood nothing but good 
English and in addition has read and 
studied writers in the best tradition 
one will unconsciously speak not only 
correctly, but with appreciation of the 
English tongue. 

When considering conversation as 
an art, one is bound to think of the 
voice. So often voices are shrill, 
harsh and unbeautiful, and even the 
purest English is a trial when the 
voice is unmusical. I would that we 
would all take the words of Hamlet to 
heart. He advised the players to 
“speak the speech I pray ‘you, as I 
pronounced it to you. trippingly on 
the tongue,” and then he warned 
them not to “ mouth it,” “saw the air 
too much.” or “split the ears of 
groundlings.” 

Mouthing words is too common. 
Talking in the back of the throat with 
relaxed vocal chords makes words un- 
intelligible. Speech comes from the 
front of the mouth and the lips and 
the words should be spoken distinctly 
and never should an artificial accent 
be adopted. 


Perhaps you are asking, “ What 
place has conversation and the way I 
speak in articles devoted to etiquette?” 
“To use all gently,” whether it be 
one’s words or the ears of one’s lis- 
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teners, is stl a mark of good breed- 
ing, and the man or woman who 
shouts or who adopts an elegant arti- 
ficial language are offending the laws 
of good taste. 

Let’s discuss it still further in next 
week's article. 


n 





Slaves of Passion and Ice- 
Cream. 


(Continued from page 12.) 


Homestead Riots and the Spanish 
war, went on the stage, tramped a 
few years, and then, when he was 
good and ready, took his pen in 
hand and started to turn out whole- 
some fiction for the young girl. 
There is something to a man like 
that. He stands out. You feel he 
has established his right to live. 


So there you are, Dulcie and the 
others, that’s how the young girl’s up- 
lifting book had its genesis. And, 
mind you, P. G. Wodehouse knows 
what he’s talking about. Although, 
you know, Madame Gastritis did say 
of him that nobody could understand 
him. She said, “It’s a like trying to 
appreciate a Polish Jew with adenoids 
trying to sing ‘Deutschland Uber 
Alles.’ " 


Mr. Wodehouse believes there is 
an opening for an enterprising syndi- 
cate to start a Bureau which will sup- 
ply stay-at-home authors with ma- 
terial for their biographies. He says 
a photographing department would be 
absolutely necessary: 


If there is one thing that is al- 
ways demanded by people who 
want to write stuff about you, itis a 
photograph: And the trouble about 
most authors is that Naivre never 
really intended them to be photo= 
graphed. I am no Adonis myself, 
but you should see some of the 
others. 


There should be on the staff a 
number of young and handsome 
men whose duty it would be to be 
photographed instead of their clients. 
When some human gargoyle with a 
large head, but an ingrowing face 
had put over a best seller, and the 
Papers were clamoring for pictures 
of him, he would simply call up the 
Bureau, and put the matter in their 
hands. The consequences would be 
that, instead of wondering how on 
earth the picture of Amos, the ed- 
ucated ape from the Hippodrome 
had managed to get itself into the 
“Books and Readers” page, you 
would see something that really 
looked like something. 


Mr. Wodehouse’ concludes his 
article with his first order to the 
“ Authors Aid Bureau” thus: “I want 
about three good snappy adventures 
for my early manhood, a couple 0 
Straight comic anecdotes not too 
tropical but at the same ‘time not too 
lukewarm, and something really in- 


®(See overleaf. 
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“KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 


taste twice as good!” 
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(Ge ey, ; Ce iy Fereee tle Soar 


—vote famous 
Taste Experts, Cham- 
pion Cooks, Leading 
Chefs and 403 every- 
day people after mak- 
ing Kellogg's amazing 

Blindfold Test! 


Kellogg's Representative 
might even knock on your 
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citement with cameramen 
coming along. High-pow- 
ered lights shining down on 
the dining-room table. 


One by one the members of 


the family come into the 
room. Each is blindfolded 


and given four popular 
breakfast flakes to taste. 
Then comes the question: 
“Which tastes best?” 
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Freckles 


Tells How to Get Rid of These Ugly 
Spots and Have a Beautiful 
Complexion. 


There's no longer the slightest need 
of feeling ashamed of your freckles, 
as Kintho—double strength—is guar- 
or to remove these unsightly 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Kintho from 
any chemist and apply a little of it 
night and morning and rou should 
soon see that even the worst freckles 
have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin 
and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double- 
strength Kintho, as this is sold under 
guarantee of money back if it fails to 
remove your freckles. 








: SHOULD 
 EU-thymol 
: every day? 


The mouth has been truly described as 
the gateway of disease. Between the 
teeth, in crevices and crannies—deadhy 
disease germs lurk, unsuspected and 
unseen. eating through the enamel! walls 
of the teeth, polluting the mouth and 
poisoning the whole srstem. 


Euthymol is both protection and pre 
vention. It helps both to guard against 
infection and prevent the development 
of disease. 


Euthymo) kills Dental Decay Germs in 
30 seconds contact! 


Clean your teeth and destroy dental 
decay germs with Enthymol Tooth Paste 
at least twice every day. 


OBtainable at chemists 
and stores ereryihere. 


1/3 per tube. 


A PARKE DAVIS PHODUCT 
jp a 





teresting about what the Kaiser said 
to me in 1912.” 

Some girls try to write books them- 
selves. Girls are very trying. Their 
efforts are usually ingenu yarns where 
the heroine is too good to be true. 
When you read them you “feel how 
awful goodness is,” as Milton said in 
“Paradise Lost” (which is not a sad 
story of divorce and broken hearts, 
Dulcie). 


I know one simple-hearted maiden, 
who has a beautiful soul and a face 
like Moaning ‘Liza, who began to 
write a story for a ladies’ paper, and 
sent the first spasm to the (male) 
Editor. who has a nasty way with him, 
and is so snappy that he could bite 
ar. inch off a cold chisel. This was 
*Liza’s artless effort: 


“Close within his arms he held 
her. He looked deep, deep into her 
glistening eyes, and searched her 
very soul. Nearer and nearer he 
pressed her wilting form to him. 
Their hearts beat violently. Slow- 
ly she raised her face to his. Her 
half-parted lips gave forth the heat 
of burning coals. They stood quiv- 
ering as blades of grass kissed by a 
passing breeze. A few loose strands 
of her golden hair maddened him. 
He pressed her fevered lips closer 
to his—closer—closer— ” 

And then the reptile Editor added: 

“‘Suddenly the poor grub sneezed, 
and they had to take the picture 
over again.” 

And he printed it, too—in the comic 
section. 


Queer Facts About 
Marriage. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


live to 100, and to marry 20 times. 
Vedra maintains that he has not yet 
found the ideal wife. He divorced 15 
of his previous wives, and two died. 
He has remained on friendly terms 
with all his ex-wives, giving each one 
a house and sufficient to live on. In 
the little village of Gunji, almost 
every tenth house belongs to an ex- 
Mrs. Vedra. 


In a village near Shanghai, a 
widower and his three sons recently 
married a widow and her three 
daughters on the same day. 


Bigamy amongst women is rare. 
But a woman commercial traveller 
was last year sentenced in Hungary 
for having acquired six husbands. 
Two live in Budapest and four in 
various provincial towns. All went 
well for years, and would probably 
have gone on for longer had the lady 
not kept a diary about her multiple 
matrimonial affairs. Having been 
involved in a serious motor accident 
she was taken to hospital. In order 
to discover her identity her trunk was 
opened, the diary found, and the 
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secret of her six husbands revealed. 
All six came to claim her, and none 
would give in. The Budapest court 
has solved the question for the time 
being by sending her to prison for 
three years. 


The court of Athens recently sen- 
tenced a well-known young perfume 
manufacturer to a fine of 20,000 
drachmas, and damages and costs for 
“unfair competition.” Behind the 
legal proceedings lay a strange matri- 
monial case. The rich, handsome 
young manufacturer had _ suffered 
business losses through a competitor 
who had brought out a new perfume. 
All his endeavours to discover its for- 
mula were in vain. Therefore, in or- 
der to obtain possession of the secret, 
he decided to marry the 50-year-old 
poor and ugly secretary of his com- 
petitor. He succeeded in winning 
her after a brief courtship. The 
court decided: “It is obvious from 
the psychological point of view, that 
the accused married this aged woman, 
bare of wealth and beauty, for the 
sole purpose of using her as an in- 
strument of unfair competition against 
his principal competitor.” 


A “Matrimonial Automatic” has 
been introduced by a matrimonial 
agency in New York. By pressing a 
button, photos of young women appear 
on a small screen. If a young man 
fancies one of the pictures he inserts 
a dollar coin into a slit and out comes 
the photo on which is inscribed, not 
only the name and address, but also 
the age, height, weight, colour of hair 
and dowry of the prospective bride. 
A similar apparatus offering eligible 
bachelors works only after five dol- 
lars are inserted, showing that price 
is dictated by the economic law of 
supply and demand, even on the mar- 
riage market. 


Speaking Frankly. 
(Continued from pnge 21.) 


so many discoloured and lined throats, 
so many sagging chin lines and ugly 
contours. 

Throats are most important, and they 
should be given the same treatment 
the face is given. Every night the 
cleansing cream must be patted into 
the throat and the dirt and surplus 
cream removed with a clean tissue. 
When the nourishing food is patted 
into the face it should also be used on 
the neck. The nourishing skin food 
must be patted well in and allowed to 
remain on all night. As the years go 
by changes taking place in the body 
Jead to a diminishing in the activities 
of certain glands and oil cells, The 
older woman needs, then, something 
that will take the place of the secretion 
that comes from the glands, and the 
use of a Hormone cream hoth for day 
and night is always advisable. In these 
Hormone creams are found the natural 


elements that nourish 
throat youthful. ang keep ne 
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Exercises are necessary to keep the 
‘yhroat supple and graceful, and bend- 
ng the head backwards and forwards 
and sideways will help. ; 

Massage is also good, and in the 
sketch seen on page 21 the throat is 
being gently massaged from beneath 
the chin out and upwards to the ears. 
All massage on the throat must be 
gentle, and the skin must not be 
stretched in any way. Holding the 
head in the same manner as seen in 
the sketch, the backs of the hands may 
be used to pat from the centre of the 
chin—underneath—right out and up- 
wards to the ears. 


Knit It in Her School 


‘ Colours! 


(Continued from page 26.) 


66th Row.—Purl. 

“67th Row.—K 2 tog., k 1, * p 2, k 2; 
repeat from * to end, p 2. 

68th Row.—* K 2, p 2; repeat from 
* to end. , 

69th Row.—As 65th row. 

70th Row.—Purl. 

ist Row.—P 2 tog., p 1, * k 2, p 2; 
repeat from * to end. 

12nd Row.—* K 2, p 2; repeat from 
* ending with k 2. ; 

Repeat from 65th to 72nd rows in- 
clusive once. i 

Bist Row.—K 2 tog., k to end. 

82nd Row.—Cast off 6 sts, purl to 


end. 


repeat from *, ending with k 2 tog. 

84th Row.—K 2 tog, k 1, * p 2, 
k 2; repeat from *, ending with p 2. 

85th Row.—K 2 tog., k until 2 sts 
remain, k 2 tog. 

86th Row.—P 2 tog., purl to end. 

87th Row.—P 2 tog., p 1, *k 2, p 2: 
repeat from *, ending with k 2 tog. 

88th Row.—K 2 tog., k 1, * py 2,22: 
repeat from *, ending with k 2, 

Now keeping to pattern, decrease at 
neck edge by knitting 2 tog. in the 
next and every alternate row until 
22 sts remain. ; 

Then continue in pattern without 
further decreasing until 3ist pattern 
is completed. 

Shape shoulders as follows: 

125th Row.—kKnit. 

126th Row.—Cast off 8 sts, pufl to 


end. 
427th Row.—* P 2, k 2; repeat from 
* to end. 

128th Row.—Cast off 8 sts, k 1, 
p 2, k 2. 

129th Row.—Knit. 

Cast off remaining 6 sts. 


The Sleeve. 


Using No. 12 needles cast on 64 sts, 
and knit band as directed for the 
back. Change to No. 9 needles, and 
repeat the 4 pattern rows 3 times 

Then still keeping to pattern in- 
crease once at cach end of the needle 
in the first row of the next and every 
alternate pattern (that is, increase 
once at each end of the needle in 
every 8th row, by knitting twice into 
the first stitch and twice into the last 


83rd Row.—K 2 tog., k 1, *p 2, k 2:° 


The Doctor Knows it’s 


Eliminalion 


For YOUR own health’s 
sake, you, too, should take 


Laxettes for— 


HEADACHES, 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
TIREDNESS, 
DIZZINESS, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, ETC. 
Safest for your children— 
therefore safest for you. 








WARNING: Be sure you 
buy Laxettes only in tins. 
At all chemists and stores 
—1/6 the standard tin, 6d. 
the sample tin. See the 
name Laxettes on the lid. 
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he’s Slow 
Slussish 
and out 
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He’s not only losing interest in things, 
but he’s losing strength and health. 
Through no fault of his own, system 
poisons are undermining his health, 
taxing his strength, preventing him 
from being the bright, active Jad he 
should be. That is the price every child 
pays when faulty elimination causes 
unsuspected poisons to enter the blood 
stream. This over-burdens the vital 
cleansing organs—the liver and kidneys. 
They become slow and allow further and 
more serious poisoning. Then come 
those spasms of crankiness, listlessness 
and loss of appetite. 


The only complete remedy is a course of 
Laxettes. In Laxettes you get a medica- 
ment regarded by medical science as the 
safest and gentlest in its action on the 
bowels. Laxettes promote natural bowel 
movement—no harmful scouring of the 
bowel lubricant. That is why harmful 
substitutes for Laxettes should be 
avoided. 
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stitch, gradually working increased sts 
into the pattern) until there are 88 
sts on needle. 

Continue then without further in- 
creasing, Working in pattern until 
sleeve measures 18 inches, or desired 
length. 

Shape top of sleeve by casting off 
3 sts at the commencement of the 
next 12 rows. Cast off remaining sts. 


To Make Up. 


Press all parts carefully with hot 
iron and damp cloth. Join side and 
shoulder seams of Jumper. Join 
sleeve seams, and insert same. 


The Neckband. 


Using the 4 No. 12 needles, pick up 
and knit 64 sts along one side of neck, 
36 sts across back of neck, and 64 sts 
along the other side. Knit backwards 
and forwards across all three needles 
in rib of 2 plain and 2 purl, but de- 
crease once each side of centre front 
in every 2nd row by knitting 2 sts 
together at the commencement of the 
first needle and the end of the third 
needle. Work 6 rows in navy, 4 rows 
in yellow and 6 rows in navy, but be 
sure to knit right across the rows 
when changing colours. Cast off 
loosely, and join band at centre of 
neck. Press carefully. 


The Query Club. 


(Continned from page $9.) 


down and they soon disappear.— 
“ Ahha,” Sydney, N.S.W. 


2 2 e s 2 s 


To Keep Tarantulas Out of a 
Weatherboard Shed (in reply to “ Yat- 
chaw,” “NI.” 10/3/39).—Clear away 
all cobwebs, then spray with a solu- 
tion of } ib. quassia chips boiled in 6 
quarts of water. When dry sprinkle 
equal parts of sulphur and borax 
mixed and all spiders and creepy in- 
alas leave.—“ Pommy,’” Leeton, 


Tasty Ways in Which Meringue 
Mixture Can Be Used (in reply to 
“Jane,” “NI.” 10/3/39).—The stan- 
dard recipe for meringues is 6 ozs. 
castor sugar. 1 dessertspoon coarse 
sugar and whites of three eggs beaten 
up well together, put in spoonfuls on 
greased paper on an oven slide, and 
baked in a slow oven until pale brown. 

Peach Meringue Surprise.—Into the 
hollow halves of tinned peaches pile 
almond flavoured whipped cream. On 
top place a meringue to each peach, 
and serve with a jug of peach syrup. 

Meringue Rice.—Boil rice with a 
mixture of 8 ozs. sugar,<lemon juice, 
and grated rind of 2 lemons boiled with 
1 gill water to form a syrup. Heap 
rice in fireproof dish. Melt 2 ozs. 
chocolate and pour over rice. Cover 
with a meringue mixture and put in a 
cool oven to brown meringue. Serve 
with cream. 


Marshmallow Meringue Sundae.— 


Heap portions of ice cream in sundae 
glasses, Over it pour a marshmallow 


mixture of 4 lb. marshmallows cut in- 
to fours. Melt with 7 gill boiling 
water and 4 Ib. icing sugar. Decorate 
with chopped nuts and small merin- 
gues on which a spoonful of cream is 
piled. 

Meringue Jelly.—Dissolve a_ pint 
packet of jelly in hot water and fruit 
juice to make | pint liquid. As it be- 
gins to set add the whisked whites of 
two eggs. Whisk well and turn into a 
glass dish to set. Decorate with small 
meringues and serve with vanilla cus- 
tard. 

Meringue Tarts—Make small tarts 

of following mixture: 8 ozs. self-rais- 
ing flour, 2 ozs. butter, 2 ozs. lard, 1 
teaspoon sugar, § teaspoon salt and suf- 
ficient water to make a stiff dough. 
Cook 10 minutes in a hot oven, fill with 
lemon cheese or jam and pile meringue 
on top. Return to oven to set mer- 
ingue. 
Pineapple Meringue.—Fill a merin- 
gue shell with whipped cream, cover 
with crushed pineapple and top with 
more cream, into which passion fruit 
have been whisked. Serve for after- 
noon tea or a dinner sweet.—“ Mari- 
gold,"’ Waratah, N.S.W. 


e es 2 s * * 
Baby’s Crocheted Coat, 6 Months” 
Size (in reply to “Bet,” “NUL,” 


10/3/39 ).—Use 2-ply wool and hook to 
suit, Begin at back of yoke with 96 
ch. Work 1 tr in each stitch for 18 
rows. Leaving the centre 36 sts un- 
worked for back of neck, work on 
first 30 for 4 rows. Increase at neck 
edge 1 stitch every row for 18 rows. 
Work 2 rows without increase. Com- 
plete other front yoke to correspond. 
Work pattern right round coat, begin- 
Ning at centre front and joining yoke 
at underarms. 

Pattern: 1st Row.—1 dc into first 
stitch, * 1 ch, miss 1 stitch, (1 tr, 1 ch, 
1 tr) all into next stitch, 1 ch, 1 de in- 
to next stitch; repeat to end, 4 ch, turn. 

2nd Row.—1 tr on first dc, * 1 ch, 
Miss 1 sp, 1 de between tr, 1 ch, (1 tr, 
1 ch, 1 tr) all into next dc; repeat to 
end, 1 ch, turn. 

3rd Row.—1 dc in first sp, * 1 ch, 
(1 tr, 1 ch, 1 tr) all on next de, 1 ch, 
miss 1 sp. 1 de into space between tr; 
repeat, working last de into 4 ch at 
end, 4 ch, turn. Repeat the last 2 rows 
to required length. Fasten off. 

Sleeves.—54 ch. Work 3 rows treble, 
then proceed in pattern to required 
length. Work 4 more rows, leaving 1 
pattern unworked at each end of every 
row. 

To Make Up.—Join seams. Work 
2nd row of pattern all around coat, up 
fronts and around neck. Finish 
sleeves in same way. Attach ribbons. 
—‘ Kayole,” Gippsland, Vic. 
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Man’s Sleeveless Pull-Over, 44 inch 
Chest Measurement (in reply to “ Duf- 
fer,” “NL,” 10/3/39). — 10 skeins 
“Totem” wool, two No. 8 and’ No. 10 
needles. 

Front.—Cast on 96 sts on No. 10 and 
knit in rib for 3 ins. Change to No. 8 
and increase to 120 sts. Knit in stock- 
ing-st or moss-st till work measures 
124 inches. 
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Armholes.—Cast off 8 sts at begine 
ning of next 2 rows, then k 2 tog. each 
end of needle every 2nd row until 90 
sts. The Neck.—K 45 sts, leave rest 
on needle, k 2 tog. at neck edge every 
4th row until 32 sts and armhole is 10 
ins. Cast off 8 sts at beginning of next 
4 rows at armhole edge. Work other 
sts in the same manner. 

Back.—Work same as front up to 90 
sts, and work without decreasing until 
armhole is same as back. Cast off 8 
sts at beginning of next 6 rows, then 
cast off 4 sts at beginning of next 2 
rows. Cast off remainder. 

Band.—Cast on 10 sts on No. 10 and 
work in rib. 1st Row.—K 2 tog., k 7 
rib, k twice into last stitch. 2nd Row. 
—Rib. Continue the 2 rows for length 
required around neck, also knit another 
band for the armholes in the same 
manner. Cast off. 

To Make Up.—Sew up side, shoul- 
der and seams, and sew band around 
neck and armholes firmly.—“ Totcap- 
sa,” Mile End S.A. 


Library Book. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


men was.” She did not know that she 
held with it. She had seen quite a 
lot downstairs, and knew that Miss 
Lina wasn’t none ‘too happy. Miss 
Lina had been left without much 
money and had been frightened. When 
her rich aunt had died, she had left 
the wrong sort of will. Miss Lina had 
been brought up by her aunt with 
‘the distinct understanding that when 
Aunt Emma went to the fairer regions 
of which she was so sure, she would 
be leaving all she had got to her niece. 


Then when it came to it, a couple of 
months before Aunt Emma’s demise, 
the two of them had had a tiff. It had 
been all about some stupid thing which 
was quite matterless, but Aunt Emma 
had got out the brougham and had 
driven round to the lawyers and had 
made a fresh will. And the fresh will 
left everything to a deserving charity, - 
which incidentally was not half so de- 
serving as poor Miss Lina. 


Left without one farthing, Miss Lina 
had stared in horror about her. She 
was trained for nothing. She had no- 
where to go; she felt dreadfully young 
and helpless about it all. The maid 
had always been hoping that she 
would turn to that nice Mr. Andrews 
from up the road, who was very ob- 
viously keen on Miss Lina, although 
her aunt had said it was her money 
that he was after. But she hadn’t 
turned. It had been Mr. Waters who 
had won her. Mr. Waters was the 
lawyer in the affair, and he was a 
widower with a handsome watch- 
chain and an eye for a pretty girl. 
The whole thing was being bustled 
through. In vain had that nice Mr.’ 
Andrews come to call; Mr. Waters had 
sent him away. The maid didn’t be- 
lieve that dear Miss Lina had had 
time to think what she was doing, and 
now when it came to jumping the last 
hurdle, she was frightened stiff, 
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And be lovelier at thirty than you ever were at cighteen? Maturity brings charm . . . your own 
incelligence and the correct complexion care will keep your youthful beauty. In their Cashmere 
Bouquet Beauty Ensemble, Colgate’s have embudied complete treatments for every skin type .. . 
in the simplest possible way . . . and make-up in subtle, individual colour harmonies. Years of 
rescatch in cosmetic science, and the integrity of a name great in the tradition of beauty, lie bchind 
each exquisite product. Discover for yourself the delights of Cashmere 
Bouquet’s easy, inexpensive way to lasting beauty. Why noc begin to-day? 


COLGATE'S 


Cashmere Bouquet 


COSMETICS AND BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


14.278 
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AT HOME, 
The Iitest ELECTROLYSIS OUTFIT con- 
tains own electricity which lasts for 
months. Refills obtainable cheaply at any 
torch counter. So simple and safe a @Aild 
can use it. Never fails, and Hairs posi- 
tively do not) grow 3 agnin, Used by 
World-famous salens. Satisfaction Guar- 
anlced. Send) now—Price “80/ complete, 
post FREE with Foll Directions. 


(Dept. X), 26 O°C 1 | 
F. MAHER ‘street, Spates 








Dangerous 
Varicose Veins 


Can be Reduced 


People who want to reduce swollen 
or varicose veins should get a bottle 
of Noone’s Emerald Oil at once. 
Applving night and morning as 
directed, they wil] quickly notice an 
improvement which will continue 
until the veins and bunches are re- 
duced to normal. The leading 


chemists sell lots. 
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Soothe away the tormenting itch of 
bites and reduce the ugly swelling 
with soothing Rexona Ointment. If 
the bite has been scrarched, Rexona’s 
special medications will prevent 
infection and quickly heal the broken 


Keep your skin always healthy and free 
from blemishes by washing it only 
with Rexona Soap, which contains 
the same healing medications as 


1/6 per tin. 

Also extra large tins, three 
tlmes the quantity, for 3/-, 
REXONA MEDICATED 

a SOAP, 9d. per tablet (City 
and Suburbs). 


“ayy, 


9.21752 





Too late now, thought Annie, what 
with the wedding dress hanging in the 
cupboard and the cake being made, 
and the wreath almost on. 

“you read that nice book,” she sug- 
gested; “maybe you'll feel better then.” 

Lina snuggled down in bed with 
the book, feeling desperately ill. Not 
only mentally ill. She was hot and 
cold. She felt sick, and her throat 
was sore. You would not have be- 
lieved that sheer funk could make you 
go all goofy like this! She wished she 
had seen Jack Andrews. She wished 
she had someone, just one person, to 
fly to. Life is so dreadful when you 
are alone. 

She read the book a little, dozed a 
little. felt a good deal worse, and dozed 
some mere. When she woke up she 
found her chest flushed scarlet. 

“TI am ill,” she exclaimed; ‘“ there 
is something definitely the matter with 
me.”° 

“Searlet fever,” said the doctor 
when he came round. “The sanatorium 
for you.” 

The little maid made it her per- 
sonal business to see that Mr. An- 
drews heard about it. And that he 
knew where dear Miss Lina had gone. 
She'd have time to think things over 
now: six weeks in which to contem- 
plate the future and realise that there 
were other men in it. The little maid 
put away the wedding finery. 

“She won’t be wanting these,” she 
told the cook; “‘leastways not for that 
there Mr. Waters.” 

Then she found the library book. 

“Better send it back and say noth- 
ing,” she said, “I'll give it a good 
shake in the air. That’ll be all right.” 

She sent it back. 


G Beas mother of the family did not 

know why she had got the book 
out of the library, because it was cer- 
tain that she would never have time 
to read it. That was why it lay about 
the house such an age before she could 
get at it, so to speak. Well, who could 
-nelp that? Ever since she had mar- 
ried. life had been in this flat spin 
of work. She had had the babies too 
quickly. First there had come Susan, 
who was five, then Dicky, who was 
four, and eighteen months later the 
twins. Twins of all things. Pip and 
Pop were still in the tumbling, toddling 
stage. and they could not afford a 
maid any more because Jim’s salary 
had been cut. Things were really very 
difficult. 

Once Alice and Jim had been des- 
nerately and madly in love. They had 
wandered out on to the common on 
moonlit nights and had sat there on 
the one seat, with the honey scent of 
the gorse about them and the yellow 
eyes of stars pricking through the 
darkness of the poplar trees. There 
had been time then for all manner of 
romantic sweetnesses. 

Those had been precious moments, 
but all the while they had believed 
that the greatest sweetnesses lay 
ahead. The ecstasy of marriage, of 
being one another's forever. Then they 
had married and life had flown into 
one big, enormous hustle. There was 
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not time for anything. Jim came t 
tired out and there was always some 
thing to be done in the house. Ne 
an idle moment. The children to E 
seen to, the meals to be cooked, darr 
ing to be done. One thing after ¢ 
other. There were all manner of litt 
odd jobs always creeping up on her. 

When Jim got that managership . 
would be different, and at the r 
ment it seemed to be in sight. Then 
perhaps they could get a maid. They 
could manage things on a new scale. 
And every hour, of course, the babies 
were growing up, thank goodness. It 
did seem frightful to be counting the 
days to the time when they were old 
enough to be responsible and to lose 
the loveliness of their happy baby 
hours, but she could not help it. 

Jim got his managership. It was 
almost unbelievable. It was some- 
thing that she just could not grasp. 
It had to be capped, of course, by 
Susan and Dicky turning  fretful. 
Funny little things! You could not put 
it down to their teeth, as you at- 
tributed everything with the twins to 
that source. 

In the morning they looked flushed, 
and the thermometer showed them 
soaring into the hundreds. The twins 
were hurried down and away to break- 
fast. The doctor was sent for. “Baten 
too much, I expect,” said Jim as he 
departed for the office. 

The doctor came an hour later and 
said it was scarlet fever. As the house 
was an isolated one they could nurse 
it at home, but it all seemed to be 
very odd. Where could they have got 
it from? ; 

Naturally Alice had no idea. She 
never thought of the neglected book. 
which really she must return or pay 
a fortune on it. 


When Jim returned that night, he 
returned to quarantine. Carbolic sheets 
were up. The whole house would be 


KIDNEYS 
CAUSE OF 
MANY BACKACHES 


Flush Out 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes 


It Is surprising how quickly many sufferers 
relieve nagging backache once thcy discover 
that the real cause of their trouble may be 
clogged kidneys, 

Medical authorities agree that your kidneys 
contain 15 miles of tiny tubes or filters which 
strain the waste and acids from the blood. A 
healthy person should pass 3 pints oa day and 
get rid of more than 3 pounds of waste 
matter. ; 

If your Kidneys don’t work well, this waato 
stays in the body and may become polsonous, 
causing nagging backaches, leg pains, loss of 
pep and energy, ectting up nights, Jumbago, 
swollen feet and ankics, puffiness undcr the 
eyes, rheumatic pains and dizziness. It may 
lay you up for many months, 

Don't walt | Ask your chemist for DOAN'B 
BACKACHE KIDNEY PILLS . . used succces- 
fully the world over by millions of people 
suffering with backacho and other kidney dls- 
orders. They give quick relief and will. help 
flush out the 15 miles of kidney tubos. Ho bo 
mute aoe get DOAN’S BACKACHE KIDNEY 
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self-centred for the next six weeks, 
and he could not go to and fro to the 
office. 

Alice stared at him in dismay. “It 
never rains but it pours,” she gasped, 

“what shall we do?” 

We came closer to her. “ My darling, 
don’t you see it may be one of the 
loveliest things that ever happened? 
Quite easily it may be. We shall 
have six blessed weeks of freedom to 
be with one another. I can help run 
the house. The kids are not seriously 
ill. We've got time at last.” 

“Like another honeymoon.” 

“Tike another honeymoon,” he 
agreed, and took her laughing and 
crying into his arms. 

Sometimes things work for the best. 


fl Raa library book was baked that 
time. After all, as Alice said, 
you could not possibly return that to 
the library without making sure. Why, 
jt could do untold damage, and never 
for a moment did she suspect it in her 
own particular case. 

- The book was taken out by a young 
man on leave from Nigeria. He did 
not know many people in London, and 
leave was always a bit sickening. It 
took you three weeks to catch up with 
the new pace set by London, another 
three weeks to live it, three weeks to 
recoup your finances in the country, 
and then the rest of the time to get 
your things together for the return to 
‘the land beyond the seas. 

He went into the library and asked 
the librarian to recommend a book. 

““We have a very good account of 
this one,” she said, bringing out the 
book of books. He looked at her again. 
It must be a pretty sickening game 
standing here all day, trying to choose 
the right book for the right person. 
Very sickening. He said so. She 
laughed at that. She was used to it, 
she said, and she didn’t suppose that 
it was worse than any other job that 
came along. All of them had their 
weak points when you came to con- 
sider them. 

She was an orphan and her father 
had been fond of books: he had been 
a clergyman in Dorsetshire, she ex- 
plained, so she had come to this job 
quite naturally. Yes, she did get tired 
at times. and when she got back to 
the suburban bed-sitter she just 
flopped into a chair and spent the 
evenings that way. 

He thought it was a bit steep for 
her. She was pretty. She had nice 
hands. She dressed badly, probably 
from lack of money, but she was the 
kind of girl who reminded him of his 
mother. He went away with the book 
in his hand and a feeling of pity in 
his heart. 


That leave things started happen- 
ing. He met a blonde. She was the 
kind of girl who did not remind him 
of his mother. The blonde ran him 
to death, until suddenly he found that 
leave was petering out and he had 
not done anything about his new kit, 
and there was precious little time. Fi- 
nances were petering out, too. At the 
last moment he asked the blonde to 
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THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 







Science found the explanation of 
Old Dutch's amazing economy, the 
reason why it goes eee a 
I r penny of cost than any other cleanser s 
Soe rod “Dutch made with Seismotite which hos flat-shaped 
particles. Old Dutch covers many times more surface than an equal weight 
f ord cleanser. 
Yes, ana atch wl save money for you, and it doesn’t scratch, won't 
harm hands, removes odours, won't clog drains. Buy Old Dutch to-day — 
you'll soon be convinced ! D72.12 


Old Dutch 


The Woden Cleanser 


DOESN'T SCRATCH—MADE WITH SEISMOTITE 


Look for the name “Fly. 
Tox” on the bottle you 
buy. It is your guarantee 
of quality. Fly-Tax kills 
all insects. 
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come out to his outpost-of-empire hut, 
but she said, “No, thank you.” She 
liked a home with all the modern con- 
veniences. She had never been really 
outpost-of-empire at heart, only men 
on Jeave could give you such a good 
time, it was always worth while being 
nice to them. 

The young man started back for 
Nigeria with a sick heart and a foam- 
ing hatred of blondes. Never, never, 
said he, had a true heart been let 
down so badly. When he got to the 
first port he found that (quite inad- 
vertently) he had brought the library 
book away with him. 

“Oh, darn.” said he. and then con- 
solingly. “it’s a bit late in the day 


now. I'll return it next year if I 
think of it.’ And thought no more 
about it. 


The year went.round slowly because 
the lonely outpost was disturbed by 
thoughts of the blonde who might have 
been so entertaining in solitude. In 
romantic moments he took to cultivat- 
ing a bit of a garden outside. A con- 
volvulus twined its way about a rough 
por Mertsalds gleamec Jike stars 
against the dun-coloured earth. 


A YEAR later he went back to Lon- 
don ence more. and this time he 
was not so keen on making blonde 
friends who ovursued vou while the 
going was good. and hastily had busi- 
hess elsewhere the mament there was 
a chance of the leave and the money 
petering out. 

His servant put the book ir; his 
trunk. He found it on the vovage. and 
for want of something betier to do (it 


was a very dull passenger list) he read 
it. It was a homely and enchanting 
book, but it made the thought of soli- 
tude in the wilds of Nigeria a good 
deal worse than it had been before. 
Strangely enough it reminded him of 
the simple little librarian whose father 
had been a clergyman in Dorsetshire, 

“Ye gods,” said he, “my pinching 
that book may be the means of losing 
her her job.” So he hastily went 
round with it, the moment he got to 
London. 

She wasn't there. 

Another girl was there, the type you 
could only call a ‘‘ person.” She had 
a stiff. mannish collar and an eye- 
glass. She did not know where Miss 
Tessa Farne was these days. She 
used to lodge at 126 Wembley Road. 
but she had had difficulty in getting 
a job. You see, said the person, she 
wasn’t properly trained. and it was 
urgent that a librarian should have a 


Proper training. She set the eye-glass. 


to rights. 


The young man went to Wembley 
Road. and found that Miss Farne had 
left for 36 Acacia Avenue. Acacia 


Avenue was even more seedy than the ~ 


Wembley Road. and even then Miss 
Farne had moved on to 145 London 
Terrace. 

He fr~und her there. 

“She'll be back in a moment.” said 
the frowsty landlady; ‘‘she has just 
got a job in the twopennvy libraries. If 
you woulen’t mind waiting.” 

He went into her little room, such 
a poor little room, and he waited. 
When she came in she looked tired, a 
good deal thinner, and her clothes 
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woman in a crow 
ker? Of course you have! If you would attract as she 
Gocs, lear her make-up secrets. Learn to touch your 
Eps vith appealing beaury—with MICHEL LIPSTICK. 
Let Michel give glowing color to your lips—keep them 
soft and young. Try 
Michel and see how truly 
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were shabbier than ever. 
hurt him to see them. 

He ‘said: “Look here, you don’t 
remember me—” 

But she cut him short. “Oh, yes, 
I do. You had that book called ‘Sim- 


It quite 


plicity.’” 
“TI know. I pinched it. It’s awful 
of me, but .. .” then somehow he 


could not go on talking books. “ What 

about coming out and having a spot 

of supper with me?” he asked. 
He knew she would not say no. 


Blue Mountain Menace. 


(Continued fram page 3.) 


ing from the cells and the cottages 
nearby remained dark and silent. 

Once in the scrub he knew he was 
comparatively safe and he swung in 
a wide circle towards the back of 
Vane’s orchard. Soon he heard the 
whinny of a horse and in the shadow 
of a huge gum he saw the movement 
of dark forms. He moved towards 
them and heard his name called softly. 
A slim figure moved into the moon- 
light and he gasped suddenly. 

“Vou, Sally?” he ejaculated. “What 
on earth are—” 

She broke in swiftly. ‘Yes, it’s me.” 
Her voice was shaking slightly. “I’ve 
brought a horse: for you. There’s—” 

iT} But—” 

“There’s no time for 
There’s shot and powder 
saddle-bag and a little food.” 

He caught her gently by the shoul- 
der. “Sally. I'll never forget you 
for this I—” : 

She shook his hand off irritably. “T 
--I don’t want to be remembered.” 
There was a little sob in her voice. 
“Keep vour remembrances for your— 
your wife.” , 

“My wife! I—” 


talking. 
in your 


UDDENLY .a harsh voice behind 
them snarled. ‘Don’t move— 
either of you~—or I’ll fire.” 

Sally and Cutler stood as if sud- 
denly frozen. : 

The voice behind them continued: 
“Ail right. Silas, truss ’em up.” ; 

Cut'er heard steps behind him and . 
felt his hands gripped. <A piece of 
cord was twisted around his wrists 
and then his captor moved over to the 
girl and within a moment her hands, 
ton. were tied behind her back. 

From the scrub came the sound of 
scrambling feet and a hoarse voice 
chuckled: ‘‘Got ’em, eh?” 

Sally broke the silence. 
It’s you!” 

Reichers grinned gloatingly. “Course 
it’s me. You didn’t think I would 
Iet you break the law, did you? When 
I saw you riding down the road in 
the moonlight and leading a spare 
horse I thought you was up to some- 
thing. ‘So my friend and me just 
came along to see what it was.” 

Cutler grunted angrily. “Well, 
you got me. There’s no need to drag 
Sally into it. I won't mention that 


{See overleaf. 


“ Reichers! 
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Remarkable service gives 
_ relief to many thousands 


Success of ©. 


7 Countless letters of appreciation from Australasian sufferers 
have been received by the Allison Health Prescription Servica 
since this International Organisation brought within thelr reach 
the World’s best remedies based upon the prescriptions of noted 
Speclallsts. They have derived real benefit from these remedies 
which (although originally costly) are brought to the public at 
a merely nominal price. You too can profit by the extensive 
experience of the executives of this organisation by using the 
‘coupon below. The principal attends the Melbourne Office, Shell 
Corner, 632 Bourke Street. daily from 11.80 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
2 pam. to 3.30 p.m. 


POSTAL ADDRESS—ELSTERNWICK (Box 6), 8.4, VICTORIA. 


HOW TO DEFY INDIGESTION. 


No more pain or distress after eating. You need not suffer 
a single day longer from roealtime discomfort. Thousands of 
sufferers from Dyspepsia, Flatulence, Sour Stomnach, Fullness 
after Meals, and all forms of Indigestion have been cured by 
this Spectalist's Prescription. The tablets are popularly known 
as “GREY LIONS” (Speciniist’s Prescription 1122). The 
valuable vegetable ingredients supply what your digestion lacks. 
athe power to assimilate nourishment in Stomach and Intestines. 
Commence your meals with “GREY LIONS.” They asstst 
m Nature to gradually produce Its own digestives, and then you 









mno songer need them. Eat and enjoy your favourite dishes 
a without unplensant after-effects. Write for “GREY LIONS." 
2/6. port free. 






PILES! Avoid the 
Knife! 


This tonic laxative 
quickly relieves and soothes. The 
stagnation of the blood In the lower 
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BLADDER COMFORT. 


Why Soffer from Those Disturbed Nights? 


It must not go on! Bladder trouble can be relleved! Quickly— 
safely. Even during the day when you are employed this sooth- 
ing work will proceed. Unt!l you have tried SPECIALIST’S 
PRESCRIPTION 35 (Bladder Comforters) you may be enduring 
endless suffering and misers—mental as well as physicaL This 
Prescription will help you, and there is nothing tn it that can 
do aac the slightest harm. Cooling—Cleansing—Soothing—Alllson 
Bladder Comforters are the success{ul zemeny for Cystitis, 
Prostatitis Gravel Scalding and associated Blad troubles. 
Try them at once—2/6, post free 


Powerful Blood Treatment. 


Specially prescribed Dy a teading British Skin Hospital, rapidly 
expels impurities, promotes good circulation, relieves congestion 
and restores health to diseased tissue. With this vitelising power, 
every nerve, avery veln and every cell tissue gains new health 
and strength. Your wound ts healed, your skin made well, and 
your general bdodity health built up. This treatment cleare 
ULCERS, ECZ=MA and all SKIN ERUPTIONS. Morbid matter 
and blood fmpurities come away Healthy skin forma, free trom 
scale or scab, pain passes away, itchiness stops, smarting ceases, 
and you get about Im comfort Here is the health opportunity 
you cannot afford to miss. : 

Write without delay for * ASKPTLKON” (Complete twofold skin 
treatment—exteronl and internal). ; 

4/-, post free. 


LIVER DISORDERS. 


Irritabllity — turred tongue — drowsiness — giddiness. 
You need SPECIALIST’S PRESCRIPTION 58. This 


der 


bowel is rectified. and the weakened 
parts toned up. Constipation. Slug- 
gsish Liver and Atonic Dyspepsia s0 
largely responsible for Piles are 
taken care of by Speciniist’s Pre- 
a scription 89 (“ALTONES"). This 
a internal remedy containg special tn- 
a BTedients which makes Jt of the ut- 
most value in the obtaining of per- 
manent results). Why endure the 
misery of Piles anv longer? Write 
for “ ALTONES," 2/6, post free. 


Kidney Trouble. 


SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, ETC, 


No harmful drugs or dyes. 





Just 

soothing, heallng, cleansing Balsams 

Fand Olls iaeloa ig Colery Ol) with 
n 


other : valunblo gredients from 
Naturo’s marvellous atorehouse, and 
compounded according to a Special- 
ist's prescription. Etdney rouble 
1s probably responsible for more 
hoalth breakdowns than any other 


dlaorder. Chock it car) with 
“UREES”" (Spcclinilst’s rescrip- 
tlon 780), 


2/0, post free, 


Just a few sips of *“PECTAKOS" 
—and like a flash—quick action re- 
Hef. This Lung Specialist's Pre. 
scription is worth Its weight in gold 


——contalns no narcotics nor opiates. 


Stops the tickle—clears the phlegm. 
and ensures sound sleep. 


2/-. post free 





High Blood Pressure. 


Avoid blood pressure breakdown. 
Steady heart actlon, co-ordinated 
with youth-like elastic arteries, ts 
now possible for those past their 
rime, “ Pressolde” (Specialist’s 
*rescription 1M), simple home 
treatment, rapldly reduces high 
blood pressure and tension. It 
gives prompt rellef from palpitation. 
ciddiness, premonition of collapse 
and slecplessness, It Joads to perma. 
nent restoration, and makes you fee) 
veara younger in a few dase 
2/6, post tree. 


is not a mere liver pill—it is a balanced prescription 
which regulates the flow of Ble without resort to 
Mercury or other drastic Polsons. SAFE as well as 
SURE, this remedy makes Iife feel] really worth. while. 


V-. post free. 


NS <a  D 


° 
Write direct for the Allison Remedies—they are 
alwass sent in plain wrapper—pnst free. 
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_she was here and I'm sure that Sally 
won’t. YOu can just turn me over and 
forget about her.” | 
“Turn you over? Tut-tut, 
We're no pimps, are we, Silas?’ 
Silas grunted non-committingly. 


man. 






“Well, untie Sally then,” Cutler 
snapped. 
Reichers chuckled evilly. ‘ What’s 





the hurry, man. 
haven’t we?” 
- “What's all this damned nonsense?” 
Cutler demanded hotly. “ Untie Sally.” 

Reichers ignored him. “ We'd bet- 
ter be moving, eh, Silas.” 

He tutned to Cutler. “Get on that 
horse,’” he snarled. 

“Till be hanged if I will,” Cutler 
snapped back. 


We've rescued you, 


ES SEAN 


SQ RK 





Reichers jammed his pistol into 
—MAY COME THE Sally’s ribs. “Get on that horse 
URGENT CALL FOR Cutler shrugged bitterly and 
DETTOL .. . mounted. 

Reichers turned to Sally. “Now, 


Never neglect a cut or scratch, 
however small ... The tiniest break 
in the skin is a wide-open door to 
the germs of septic infection. Dis- 
infect at once with Dettol. 

Derrol is three times more effec- 
tive chan pure carbolic acid. Yet it 
is not poisonous. It is gentle on 
human tissues. It does not stain, 
and is pleasant to smell. Keep Dettol 
handy. Use it freely as directed; it 
is safe even where there are children. 


you,” he snapped. 

Sally’s chin went up and a spot of 
colour blazed on each cheek. “I 
won't.” 

_Reichers guffawed, and, seizing the 
girl in his arms, flung her into the 
saddle. ‘Want me to tie you in?” he 
grunted. 

“Better go quietly, Sally,” advised 
Cutler softly. He turned to Reichers. 
“Tl! kill you for that, Reichers.” 

Once more Reichers laughed as 
though at some hidden joke. “ You'll 
kill me, eh?” 

With quick movements Silas tied a 
lead to both horses and then led two 
more horses from the scrub. Both 
3 men mounted and with Silas leading 
. the two led horses, they started off. 
Reichers followed them about five 
vards behind. 

All through the night they rode, up 


‘DETTOL 
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(Pharmaccunca] Dere) Sydocr 


the side of the mountains. along 
tracks where the horses had _ to 
scramble for foothold. More than 


once Sally felt herself slipping, but 
she gritted her teeth and clung des- 
perately to the sadde. It was useless 
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to talk. Reichers was riding. too close 
for her to speak to Cutler without be- 
ing overheard. 

Even when the morning dawned 
the quartette rode on. Up and over 
the ridge until the long, white road 
that led back to Sydney could be seen 
shining like a ribbon in the morning 
sun. Here Réichers called a halt. 

He dismounted and walked | to the 
edge of the cliff and stared intently 
down at the road. Away in the dis- 
tance a black speck crawled slowly 
along. He turned and walked briskly 
back to the others. : 

He grinned at Cutler. “The mail 
coach is coming up the pass, Cutler, 
and you're going to hold it up.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Reichers,” Cutler 
snapped. 

Reichers burst into raucous laugh- 
ter. “There'll be all the passengers 
on the coach to swear to it.” 

He reached over and snatched Cut- 
ler’s hat from his head. Then from 
his pocket he drew a large black hand- 
kerchief and tied it round the lower 
portion of his face. ; 

“You won't get away with this,” 
snapped Cutler again. “ What makes 
you think I'll keep my mouth, shut?” 

Reichers went into almost convul- 
sive laughter. Even Silas grinned 
evilly. 

“ Supposing our. friend has an—er— 
accident and both he and his horse slip 
over the cliff and when his body is 
found his hat is along side of it and 
his mask is still around his neck, eh? 
Just suppose that, eh, Silas.” 

Sally’s face whitened. “But, please, 
Mr. Reichers. You—you wouldn’t do 
that? Ted—Mr. Cutler won't say any- 
thing, will you?” She turned to Cutler 
pleadingly. ‘‘ You wouldn’t tell, would 
you?” 

Cutler looked at Reichers and saw 
in his grinning sneer that pleading 
was useless. Still he had to make a 
last desperate effort for Sally’s sake. 

“ Sally—you’ll let her go?” he said 
sluwly, well realising the futility of 
his request. 

In Reichers’ grinning face Cutler 
read his answer. 

“Sally won’t—er—have an acci- 
dent.” Reichers gloated and then 
paused, “‘—not yet.” He turned to the 
impassive Silas. “Better take ’em 
away. I’ll be back in’ about an hour 
or so.” 

Silas gave a tug on the lead and 
moved his horse off. Cutler’s heart 
leapt with a new hope. If Silas was 
in front there was a chance—slight— 
but a chance. And then he heard 
Reichers yell, “Let thém ride in 
front of you, you fool.” 

Cutler's heart sank again as Silas 
swung his horse and let them ride in 
front of him. 


6 Reise track along which they rode was 
narrow and the branches stung 
their unprotected faces. It was use- 
less to hope, Cutler had almost de- 
cided, for if by any chance he did 
get his hands free, he was unarmed 
and Silas had a pistol. He would 
never have a chance of reaching a 


&. 
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weapon before he was shot down. 
Even a club would be better than 
nothing, but~— 

Then he saw it. A young gum tree 
at the bend of the track had thrown 
out a branch across the path. The 
limb, broken off some time previ- 
ously, had grown a bunch of twigs at 
the end. Gradually he slowed his 
horse until Silas was almost on him. 
Sally rode under the branch, and then 
he followed. He heard Silas laugh 
brutally as his face came in contact 
with the twigs, but his heart gave 
a bound as his shoulder pressed against 
the supple limb. His horse moved 
slowly on and he felt the limb bend 
like a bow. Then, when he could 
stand the pfessure no longer, he moved 
sharply to one side and the limb shot 
back to its original position. 

Ted heard a startled, choked yell 
and turning round, saw Silas slipping 
from the saddle, his nose a red blotch 
on his face. The branch had acted 
like a springy club and had swept 
him from the saddle. 

Kicking his feet from the stirrups 
Ted rolled out of the saddle on to the 
ground. He saw Sally fall a moment 
later, but time was too short for him 
to go to her assistance. Silas lay quite 
still and Ted flung himself across his 
body. His teeth sought for and caught 
the handle of the bowie knife in the 

. sheath at Silas’s side. He tugged and 
the knife came away. 

Silas still lay silent and still. 

Ted looked for Sally and found she 
was at his elbow. ‘‘Can—can you put 
this knife in your teeth and cut 
through these cords?” he gasped. 

“Tl try,” she said bravely. 

Three times the knife slipped from 
her teeth. One cord had been severed, 
but the blood was flowing freely from 
Ted's wrists as the razor-edged knife 
cut into the flesh. . 

Silas was stirring and there was 
more cutting to do. 

“Hurry,” whispered Ted. 

With the knife in her teeth, Sally 
could not answer, but Ted felt the 
more rapid movement of the knife 
as she strove desperately to release 
Ted before their captor regained con- 
sciousness. 

Silas groaned and attempted to 
move into a sitting position. 

“There’s no other way,” snapped 
Ted. ‘Wait a moment.” 


He rose to his feet, measured the 
distance carefully, then he kicked 
Silas neatly and carefully on the point 
of the jaw. 


Silas slumped back and lay still. 


Once more Sally sawed desperately 
at the cords and a few moments later 
she felt the last of them give. Ted, 
with fingers so numb as to be almost 
dead, picked up the knife and fumb- 
lingly cut the cords that encircled 
Sally’s wrists. 


Silas was stirring again. Ted 
knotted the cut cords together, and, 
turning Silas over, tied his wrists to- 
gether. Then he drew the pistol from 
his belt. Gradually Silas came to life, 
his beady eyes blinking malevolently. 


‘Silas. 


Sally caught Ted's sleeve. <“ What 
are you going to do?” ; 

Ted’s chin was thrust forward and 
his lips compressed tightly. ‘“ Make 
this animal talk.” He turned to Silas. 
“Where is Reichers going to stop the 
coach?” 

Silas shook his head sullenly. Ted 
drew the: pistol from his belt, and, 
ignoring Sally’s pleading protest, 
cocked it and forced it against Silas’ 
temple. “Where?” he snarled. 

Silas’ eyes flickered. “Collin’s 
Bend,” he grunted. 

Ted drew a deep breath. He knew 
Collin’s Bend. A double twist in the 
road that clung to the cliff face. A 
danger spot where misjudgment on 
the part of the driver could send the 
coach hurtling down the precipice. 

He turned swiftly to Sally. “I must 
ride to Collin’s Bend.” He turned to 
“Will you watch him?” 

Sally’s face whitened. “Stay here! 
Couldn’t you—” she hesitated. 

“The coach carries the pay for the 
soldiers at the Stockade. If I can 
reach Reichers in time I think I can 
prove I wasn’t responsible for the last 
hold-up.” 

“TH—T'll wait,” said Sally bravely. 

Ted nodded and without further 
words leapt into the saddle and in a 
moment was out of sight along the 
twisting track. 


Wren he reached the peak where 
Reichers had left them, he saw 
that the coach was within a mile of 
Collin’s Bend. He drove his heels into 
the horse’s side and clattered down 
the slope. He knew that the coach 
would reach the bend before him, 
but he prayed that he would reach it 
before Reichers had completed hfs 
work. 

When he burst through the scrub 
and reached the roadway he was still 
half a mile from the bend. Once more 
he drove his heels home and urged 
the horse to the limit of its speed. 
Eventually he rounded the bend and 
pulled up short. 

A hundred feet away the coach had 
stopped. A still figure lay beside a 
musket in the dust of the road—an 
ominous patch of red was spseading 
beneath it. A little group of half-a- 
dozen passengers were bunched to- 
gether at the side of the road—a crino- 
lined matron and her dishevelled 
daughter, a red-faced angry Captain 
of the 45th, tugging furiously at his 
moustache and three other white-faced, 
frightened men. 

Cutler took in the scene in an in- 
stant. Before the group stood a masked 
figure, his pistol pointed menacingly. 

At the sound of the clattering hoofs 
the masked man stepped closer to his 
horse and drew another pistol. With 
the one he covered the cowering pas- 
sengers while with the other he at- 
tempted to cover the advancing horse- 
man. 

Ted realised the other’s predica- 
ment. Although Reichers had his vic- 
tims covered he could not turn to meet 
his new adversary without losing his 
control over his prisoners. 
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NURSE WHO BEGAN 
TO GET FAT 





WORRIED BECAUSE IT 
SPOELED HER “FIGURE.” 


This nurse was proud of her figure, 
and when she began to put on weight 
she was naturally worried about it. 
She started taking Kruschen, and in 
a few months she got rid of 18 lbs. 
of unwanted fat. Delighted with the 
results, Nurse writes:— 


“JT am a hospital nurse, 38 years of 
age. I am 5 feet 8 inches tall, and 
always had a good figure. But about, 
two years ago I began to get very 


fat, especially round the abdomen. 


This worried me very much, not only 
because it spoiled my figure, but be- 
cause it made me look much older. 
A few months ago I started taking 
Kruschen Salts and soon found I was 
getting slimmer. I did not weigh 
myself until last week, and found 
to my delight that I had lost 18 Ibs. 
of excess fat, and I feel so well.”— 
— (Nurse) M. E. C. 


Before the first bottle of Kruschen 
is finished, the fat starts to go. 
Then, month after month, the scales 
tell the same story—a few pounds: 
less of superfluous. fat to burden the 
body and endanger the health. 


A FAMOUS PRODUCT. 


KOKO is the famous British Hair 
Dressing that was first used by Royalty 
40 years ago. It Is still the only Hair 
preparation holding Royal Testimonials, 
and reings supreme in Australia as the 
cleanest dressing for thin, falling Hair 
and Dandruff. It contains no dye. 

Neglected Hair is lustreless MHalr. 
Well-groomed women make a fp 
practice of thelr 
Hatr twice dally, using a 
utde KOKO with each brush- 
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the natural 
sheen of perfect 
‘J Hatr health. 
Testimonial 
y just received: ine 
“T have used as 
KOKO for the rN 
last three month and 
find it wonderful for RAN 
giving the Hair new Wm 
life.” 
With KOKO, there is 5 
no trouble in keeping the 
Permanent wave in place. 
This preparation is ' 
neither olly nor rreasy Big 
». and keeps your ecaip 
freo from dandruff. 
All Chemists and Stores. Guay 
1/3, 2/9, 4/6. 
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But Reichers saw his disadvantage 
and he sucdenly leapt into the saddle 
and swung his horse round to the 
other side of the group of passengers. 
Now he had all his enemies in front 
of him. - 

Cutler continued his steady advance. 
He knew that once he fired he would 
be practically unarmed. He was 
close to the coach now and at his feet 
lay..the still figure in the dust. Sud- 
denly he saw the gun alongside the 
body. Almost without thinking he 
swung out of the saddle, gripped the 
gun and rolled to the side of the 
coach. Here he was protected from 
Reichers’ pistols. 

Reichers, too, knew that the tables 
were turned, and, spurring his horse 
forward, he fired at the prone figure 
,beside the coach. Ted Taised his gun 
and fired. Still Reichers came on— 
his second pistol blazed and Ted felt 
a sharp, burning pain in his shoulder— 
he half raised himself—a red mist 
floated before his eyes—vaguely he 
saw a pawing horse — painfully he 
raised his pisto]—half fell again, then 
stubbornly he sighted at the black 
mass before him and fired. He heard 
a horse scream, a sudden terrified 
yell and then blackness descended. 


6 Bases next thing he experienced was 
‘a sharp, stinging pain in his 
throat. An arm encircled his shoulders 
and lifted his head. His shoulder was 
on fire. Wearily he opened his eyes. 
Above him he could see the white 
eross-belts on the scarlet coat of the 
Captain. 

“Reichers—did he?” he mumbled 

“His horse went over the cliff and 
he went with it,” he heard someone 
say. . 

Someone was cutting away the cloth 
frem his shoulder. Slowly his head 
cleared. 

“Sally.” he whispered. Then he 
sat bolt upright. “ Where's my horse?” 
he demanded. ; 

“Wait a moment,” the crinolined 
matron was speaking. “This shoul- 
der must be fixed.” She turned and 
spoke to her daughter. 

The young lady blushed and turned 
away. There was a sound of tearing 
linen and when she turned back there 
was a long strip of petticcat in her 
hand. The older woman k it from 
her with a curt word of thanks and 
bound it round the wounded shoulder. 

“There you are, young man,” she 
Said. “ that’l! do till we reach Hartley.” 

Cutler mumbled his thanks and got 
unsteadily to his feet. 


“Hey. Where are vou going?” de- 
manded the Captain. 

Briefly Ted explained. 

“Then I'm going with you,” the Cap- 
tain said emphatically. ‘“‘ You’re in 
no consition to go alore.”’ 

And despite Ted’s protests he did 
accompany him, walking at the horse’s 
hezd. When they eventually reached 
the spot where Sally had been left, 
fo r=7 out to meet them. On the 
gp 7d beside a tree, Silas lay glaring 

o.com: 


Ted dismounted stiffly. The Cap- 
tain strode forward and hauled Silas 
to his feet. 

Sally looked at Ted and her face 
blanched. “You’ve—you’ve been 
hurt,” she choked. 

“Tt’s not very serious,” he assured 
her. 

The Captain pushed Silas over to 
them. His face was grim. ‘“ We'll 
fake him back to the coach.” 

Ted essayed a smile. “ You can take 
him back—we’ll follow more slowly.” 

The Captain looked first at Ted and 
then across at Sally. His red face 
creased in a knowing grin. ‘“TI’ll take 
him back,” he chuckled. 

He mounted one of the horses and 
rode off. Silas shambled along at 
the horse’s heels. 

When they were out of earshot Ted 
turned to Sally. Events have moved 
fast,” he started. 

Sally nodded with face averted. 

“I haven't had time to thank you 
for what you did for me.” 

Still Sally did not answer. 

*“Sally, I—” he began again. 

She interrupted quickly. ‘“ Hadn’t 
we better be going to the coach?” 

He nodded glumly. 

As they rode down the path he 
puzzled over her attitude. Suddenly 
he reined in his horse. “Sally,” he 


said, ‘‘I must know something. Do 
you—could you—” : 
Sally eyed him coldly. ‘Was Mrs. 


Cutler well when you saw her last?” 

Ted’s face showed his amazement. 
“Mrs. Cutler! There isn’t any Mrs. 
Cutler.” 


“But Reichers said—” 


“So that accounts for it. No, Sally, 
there isn’t any Mrs. Cutler. At least, 
not yet. I was going to ask—” 


And then somehow Sally was very 
close to him and her arm was around 
his meck and her eyes, strangely wet, 
were shining brightly. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 


‘Miss Beryl Beazley, R.D. Kohu Kohu, 
Hokianga, N.Z., would like pen friends, 
18 to 21 years, boys and girls living 
in Australia and New Zealand, also 
Overseas. General interests. All let- 
ters answered. Snap if possible. 


Miss A. Smith, c/o Mrs. Macneil, 71 
Sackville St., East Kew, Vic., would 
like pen friends, boys preferred, Pro- 
testant, living in country, working on 
stations—someone who enjoys country 
life and would like writing occasion- 
ally. 


A crowd assembled at the scene of 
the fire. The policemen moved them 
on, but one member refused to go. 

“Why should that man stop?” he 
said, pointing to a man who was 
watching the conflagration with great 
interest, ‘and I move on?” 

The policeman smiled. “ Well,” he 
said, ‘it’s his fire.” 
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‘When Betty Came Back. 


(Continued from pnge 6.) 


“Dearest, we didn’t expect you,” 
she said mechanically, after making 
the necessary introduction and mar- 
velling, idly, that one went on living 
and speaking, and moving, when. 
one’s world was as dead as yesterday’s 
ashes on the hearth. 

There was young laughter about 
the garden; birds stirred in the 
bushes where so long they had been 
left undisturbed, the -dog barked 
eagerly—everywhere was life, move- 
ment, excitement, because Betty had 
come back. : 

“T couldn't stay away any longer, 
Aunt Harriet,“ Betty was explaining 
eagerly. “I could only think of you, 
here on your own, and I wanted to be 
with you. 

“I want to work for you,” she went 
on happily, “to help you now you're 
—well, not so young as you were. Oh, 
darling, I’ll work so hard to try and 
pay back one hundredth part of what 
you—” ; 

But Harriet couldn’t listen. They 
thought her old! And she was old, 
pitifully old compared with that 
radiant youth, that young girl with 


-life stretching out before her, wel- 


coming her with open arms. 

And John, being a man, could tread 
those sunny roads again with her. It’ 
wasn’t fair! Men were given a second 
chance—in the shape of young women 
who would lead them gaily back along 
the enchanted paths of youth. They 
saw the lovely roads all over again, 
through the eyes of a young wife. 

There, it was out. Wife! Oh, but it 
was madness, thinking that just be- 
cause Betty had smiled at John, and 
John couldn’t take his eyes off her 
radiant face, he would want to marry 
Betty! Absurd, ridiculous—but pos- 
sible. Ah, yes, possible! 

“Darling, you’re so quiet.” cried 
Betty suddenly: breaking off in the 
midst of her tale. ‘“‘ You are pleased 
to see me back, aren't you?” 

Harriet managed a quick smile, for 
them both. : 

“You stay and talk to John, while I 
go and finish my cooking,” she told 
the girl quickly. “He will tell you 
all about his accident, his work, and 
everything.” 

“Yes, everything,” she thought dully, 
in the hot little kitchen. “All the 
lovely, ordinary, precious things we 
have talked about, he will talk about 
with Betty. And he will see her eyes 
excited, glowing, interested—will hear 
her quick, eager voice—” 

Suddenly, almost as if her knees 
could no longer hold her, Harriet sank 
to her knees. 

“Not again!” she prayed, through 
pale lips. ‘Oh, not again! I was 
brave last time, but I’m older now, 
I’m not brave any more—please!” 


be days of John’s convalescence 
slipped quictly away. Harriet, 
busy in the little cottage, would watch 
Betty flitting like a butterfly about 
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the garden, waiting until she could go . 


and fetch John.” 

For John, two days ago, had man- 
aged to walk a few steps with the aid 
of a stick, and had at once insisted on 
getting lodgings down the road, so as 
to give Harriet a rest. 

“You're tired,” he had told her 
quietly. “I cannot stay here and 
watch you working for me any Jonger. 
You have been so good to me, Har- 
riet.” 

“You wouldn’t say that to Betty,” 
she thought dully, watching him go, 
a tall, broad figure in the sunlight. 
“You wouldn’t have to wonder if she 
was tired. She’s young, and lovely.” 

Day after day they went off to- 
gether, sometimes John leaning laugh- 
ingly on Betty’s strong arm, sometimes 
in the yellow car that had now been 
repaired. 

‘“He’s so dear,” Betty whispered to 
Harriet one night. “Oh, darling. I’m 
so happy! Everything is going to be 
beautiful, isn’t it?” 

It was the old story over again. 

“We are going to be married, Har- 
riet,” that other voice had said, and 
.what had she replied? “ Of course, of 


course.” ‘ 
“Of course,” she said now, without 
thinking. 


Late one evening, as Harriet bent 
over a little clump of pansies, trying 
to coax them into more vigorous 
growth, she felt John near her. 

“Harriet,” he said. his voice soft 
and gentle, “why do you work so 
hard? I seem never to see you now. 
And there is something I want to talk 
to you about.” 

It had to come. Better to face this, 
anything, than to kneel down on the 
damp earth, poking stupidly at flowers 
she could no longer see. She got up, 
and went to the little wooden seat be- 
side the path. 

“You can tell me,” she said quietly. 
“It’s about Betty?” 

She saw him start, saw the quick 
pleasure in his eyes. 

“Why.. how did you guess?” he 
asked. pleased. ‘‘ Yes, it’s about Betty. 
Oh, Harriet—what a lovely child she 
is! You can’t think how much I’ve 
grown to love her these last few 
weeks." He caught her hands in his. 


“ Harriet, darling,” he said eagerly, 
“we've made such plans, Betty and 
I. She wants to have a little shop. 
Apparently, she’s always wanted to be 
a dressmaker, like you, but in the 
nearest town. I’ve promised to lend 
her enough money to start with. She’ll 
make good, I know. Harriet. She’s 
such a fine girl. She was afraid it 
was useless, because she couldn’t bear 
to Jeave you alone. But now I’m 
here, everything’s going to be all right 
for her.” 

“But when she’s married?” Harriet 
managed to say through stiff lips. 
“She won't want a shop then?” 


She felt his hands tighten on hers. 

“Married—Betty?” he repeated. 
“But, Harriet, she’s only seventeen, 
and I’ve looked forward to having her 
as a daughter. Besides, she’s only a 
child: still.” {See overleaf. 
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“But she isn’t your chila, John,” 


Harriet explained gently, “ she’s mine. 
You see,” she went on, “I couldn't 
give her up to anybody, because she’s 


all I’ve got. Of course, if she wants 
to marry—” 

He was staring at her, blankly. 

“But, my dear,” he said tenderly, 
“after we're married she'll be mine 
as well, won’t she? She already loves 
me as the father she has always 
wanted. Harriet, what has come over 
you? You’ve been so strange, ever 
since Betty cane home. Harriet ’— 
there was quick fear in his voice— 
“you are going to marry me, aren’t 
you? I love you so much, I couldn't 
bear it if—” 

She looked at him then, wide-eyed 
and tremulous. 

“Marry you, John?” she repeated, - 
like a child repeating a difficult ques- 
Set of Sturdy tion. “But you never asked me!” 


He laughed softly. 
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“Yes,” she said quietly, with all 
her love and faith in her eyes. ‘ Yes, 
John, we could be very happy here.” 
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The Camera Clue. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


With his chair swung back against 
the wall and heels dangling, he 
glanced up from his magazine as 
Murdock entered, took one look at his 
chief’s sombre face and went quickly 
back to his reading. Murdock put 
down his plate-case and camera. 
When he had shuffled through his 
assignment baskets to make sure there 
was nothing that needed immediate 
attention, he pushed back his hat, 
opened the plate-case, and took out 
the holders with the three exposed 
plates. 

Slipping into his desk chair, he 
stared at these holders’ while 
wrinkles grew over the bridge of his 
nose, and his thoughts checked on 
the things he had done in the past 
half-hour. He was still sitting there 
staring when the door opened vio- 
lently and Carl Van MHusan, city 
editor of the ‘‘Morning Courier,” 
barged into the room. 

A tall, rather gaunt man of forty or 
so, with hat-rack shoulders and a 
bony face, Van Husan had jammed 
a battered hat on his sandy-haired 
head, and he began to speak as 
Murdock swivelled in his chair. 

“JT want a camera,” Van Husan said 
bluntly, “and plenty of plates.” 

Murdock sat up and said: “ Grady.” 

“Not Grady, you,” Van Husan said. 
“If this lead is good enough for me 
to go out on personally, it’s good 
enough for you.... Well?” 

Murdock swung out of his chair. He 
put some fresh plates in his case, 
strapped it up, and because he had 
been in the business long enough to 
sense that something important had 
broken, he didn’t ask questions. 

“Okay,” he said. To Grady: “ Stick 
around.” 

“Yeah,” Van Husan added. “And 
if any moré cameras come in, tell ’°em 
to wait. I’ll call you back.” 


Mowe did not speak to Van 
Husan until they were in a 
taxi; out when the city editor gave 
the driver the Newhall Street address 
he had just left, Murdock felt an odd 
tension in his nerves and he said casu- 
ally: 

“Well, are you going to let me in 
on this?” 

“TI got a tip.” Van Husan’s voice no 
longer carried a snap. It was de- 
liberate, thoughtful. “And I’m going 
out on it myself because it concerns 
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us—the ‘Courier-Herald.’ If my tip 
is right, one of our own men has been 
shot—Jerry Carter.” 

Murdock sat very still while Van 
Husan went on. 

“And there’s another reason why 
I’m going out on this myself. I was 
talking. {o Carter about an hour ago. 
That’s how I happened to be down so 
early. I stopped in to make him re- 
write some stuff. His column’s been 
pretty sloppy lately and the old man’s 
been ridirig me about it.” 

“Have the pojice got it yet?” Mur- 
dock asked woodenly. 

“I called Bacon at headquarters. He 
doesn’t know the story, but he’s meet- 
ing us in front of Carter’s building.” 

“Where'd you get the tip? What’re 
you going to tell Bacon?” 

“Tell him nothing. I'll tell him it 
was a telephone tip and [ve got to 
protect my sources. As a matter of 
fact I haven’t got any to protect. All 
I know is that some dame called up, 
gave me a flash, and hung up before I 
could question her. Maybe it’s a 
phony. Lord knows we get plenty of 
em. 

Van Husan’s voice became curiously 
soft. “And for once,” he said, “I hope 
it is a phony. I hope it is. Because 
as I was coming out of Carter’s office 
I saw a girlgoin” .... 

; Murdock felt something: tighten up 
inside him and he held his breath. — 

“Remember ‘that Pendleton girl 
that worked for us a while—about 
three years ago? Dana Pendleton’s 
daughter?” 

“You saw her?” 
huskily. 

Van Husan nodded. “And I guess 
that’s the third reason I’m going out 
on this myself. I’m telling you be- 
cause I Know you can keep your mouth 
shut, but—” He broke off with a 
shrug, sank back on the cushions. 


Murdock waited a long time before 
he could trust himself to speak. From 
the very first he had been afraid of 
one thing — that someone had seen 
Nora. Once the police knew of this 
fact, there was nothing he could do. 
Lighting a cigarette to conceal his 
nervousness, he concentrated on 
keeping his voice level. 

“Are you going to tell the police?” 

““No, damn -it!” Van Husan said. 
“Not unless I have to. Oh, I know 
I ought to, but—well, Carter was a 
staff man, but he was a louse. And 
that girl was on the staff, too, and 
she was a darn sweet kid. It would 
make a swell story for the tabloids. but 
—I don’t want to turn her in. She 
probably didn’t have anything to do 
with it, and there’s no use dragging 
her into the mess unless we have to. 
I'll have to tell Bacon I was there; he 
may put the pressure on me. But if 
he doesn’t. let him find out about the 
girl himself. It’s his job.” He turned 
suddenly. “What do you think?” 

Murdock, appearing very thought- 
ful to hide his emotions, said: “T 
think it’s a good idea. Let’s keep it 
quiet if we can.” 


Murdock asked 
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“Right,” Van Husan said. “Whether 


_ She's in it or not, this is going to make 


one grand story. But just the same 
I sorta hope the tip’s a phony.” 


{eee BACON went into 
Jerry Carter’s vffice with Ser- 
geant Keogh and Van Husan .at his 
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heels. Murdock lingered in the hall, 
watching the stairway. When he saw 
Jack Fenner’s head pop out, he jabbed 
a forefinger towards the street, a pan- 
temimed order to wait outside for 
-him. 

Entering the room and stopping be- 
side the partly opened door with his 
hand on the knob, Murdock began a 
slow inspection of the interior of the 
office. Everything was as he remem- 
bered it. The position of the body 
and— His glance froze as Keogh, 
who had been standing in front of the 
Gesk chair, nearly opposite the door, 
moved idly towards the body. On 
the floor, heretofore blocked from 
sight by the Sergeant’s thick frame, 
was a shiny, metallic object. 

Murdock’s eyes stayed wide and 
fixed. In that first instant, while he 
stood immobile and an odd weakness 
swept through him, he thought that 
this object. partially obscured by he 
chair, might be the gun he had missed; 
then. moving a foot to one side, he 
saw that the object gleamed yellow 
-and was rectangular in shape. 

Bacon, kneeling beside Carter's 
body. said: ** Shut the door.” 

Murdock closed the door by backing 
against it. There was a sudden dry- 
ness in His throat. and his palms were 
damp as he forced his eyes from that 
yellow rectangle of metal until he had 
finished his inspection of the room. 

Van Husan was leaning on the desk, 
his hands on the telephone. pale-blue 
eyes impatient. Sergeant Keogh, 
standing for some _ seconds beside 
Bacon and staring down at the body. 
began to move about the room, say- 
ing: 

“Boy, what a tip! What a tip! 
Right in the ticker, too.” 


Lieutenant Bacon looked up. fixed 
Van Husan with a frosty. stare. 


“Why.” he asked sourly. “didn’t you 
tell us what it was over the ‘phone?” 

“What percentage of the tips you 
get are good ones?” Van Husan coun- 
stered drvly. 

“Practically none of ‘em.” Keogh 
answered honestly and somewhat dis- 
gustedly. 

“Yeah.” Van Husan said. “So I 
tell you and vou come down here with 
the reserves and find it a phony. 
Then what?” 

“We couldn't call out the reserves,” 
Keogn said. still doing the answering. 

Bacon shook his head and sighed 
wearily. “A newspaper guy. What 
a rumpus this’l make!” 

Murdock put down his camera and 
plate-case. Casually. he began to ease 
about the room. Keogh. also. began 
to move back towards the desx. 

Van Husan said: “ Well, you got 
your tip. How about it?” As though 
to force the issue, he lifted the re- 
ceiver and snapped a number. A few 
seconds later he said: ‘‘Gimme the 
‘Herald’ desk.” 


“Now, wait!” Bacon said. 

“Just a flash,” Van Husan prom- 
ised. “If any afternoon sheet runs 
this it’s going to be the ‘Herald’... 
Helo. Tom... Van Husan. And don't 


say the ‘Courier’ never gives you a 
break. Jerry Carter was found shot 
to death in his office early this after- 
noon. Yeah. Yes, yes. And it's big 
enough for both of us. Send down 
anybody you’ve got. Murphy, Cole- 
man, Abramson — and get Grady in 
the studio. If there’s any more cameras 
send ’em.” 

“It won't do you any good,” Bacon 
grunted. 

Van Husan cocked a sardonic eye 
at the interruption and said: ‘S$ Be-sure 
about the cameras,” before he hung 
up. 


ACON snatched the _ telephone 
away from the city editor and 
in a few clipped sentences started the 
official wheels turning. Murdock was 
close to the desk now, but when 
Bacon hung up he pulled out the 
chair to sit down. Then Keogh saw 
the compact. 
Murdock identified it as such the 
same instant Keogh said: “ Hey,” and 
stooped to pick up the flat, gold ob- 


ject. All four men studied the com- 
pact. On its engine-turned face was a 
little panel. Engraved there were the 


initials, N. B. P. 

“A dame, huh?” Keogh said. He 
nodded in approval. “ Well, that’s one 
thing you can count on. They always 
leave something.” 

Murdock took out his handkerchief 
to wipe his face, and as he did so, he 
saw that his hands were trembling 
He went to the doorway of the con- 
necting room and leaned against it 
When he had lighted a cigarette, he 
stood there and watched the proceed- 
ings with sultry eyes. 

He was disgusted with himself for 
overlooking the compact when he was 
in the room the first time, and the 
only explanation he could think of was 
that he was too intent upon finding 
the gun to be thorough about any- 
thing else. Because of the squat, claw 
legs of the swivel chair, the compact 
would not have been visible from 
many angles. Even Bacon, who had 
knelt beside the body less than five 
feet away, had missed seeing it. But 
that, Murdock told himself resentfully. 
did not excuse his own carelessness. 

“You used to know him pretty 
well, didn’t you?” Bacon asked, turn- 
ing to Van Husan, who had perched 
on one corner of the desk on the left 
side of the room. 


**Well enough,” Van Husan said. 
“J used to fight with him about once 
a week—over the stuff he turned in.” 


“Why didn’t he work at your 
office?” 


Van _ Husan spread his hands, and 
his voice got disgusted. 


“Columnists like Carter,” he said, 
“aren't newspaper men. He wanted 
surroundings with more class than we 
could provide. He did a column on 
contract. Where he did it was his 
busineéss—so he said.” Van Husan 
shrugged his hat-rack shoulders. 
“‘ what he probably wanted was plenty 
of privacy and no interruptions—in 
case he had some home-work to do.” 
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Keogh, a thick-bodied man in a non- 
descript grey suit and black bow tie, 
continued his search of the office, his 
eyes alert and his broad forehead 
folded in a scowl. Walking past Mur- 
dock to glance into the front room, 
he clicked his tongue and said: “Hey, 
this is all right, huh? Quite a dump.” 

He strolled over to the cellaret, 
lifted the top, thereby raising a tray 
loaded with glasses and decanters 
Three of these were partly filled and 
he picked out the darkest in colour, 
pulled out the stopper, and sniffed. 

“Yeah,” he said, his forehead un- 
folding. ‘Me, I like rye.” : 

He poured a small drink, tasted it. 

“Not bad,” he announced, sucking 
his lips and nodding in approval. 
When he had poured a larger dose and 
swallowed that, he carried the de- 
canter to the doorway and said: “ Who 
wants a drink?” ; 

Bacon, wrapping the compact in his 
handkerchief, looked up. His face 
reddened with a slow rise of colour, 
and .a bad look came in his eyes. _ 

“Put it back,” he choked. “Put it 
back. The Super’s liable to be down 
on this.” ; 

“T got cloves,” Keogh said and 
popped one into his mouth, chewing 
on it as he returned the decanter and 
closed the cellaret. Passing Murdock 
on his way out, he grinned and winked. 
“This wouldn't be too tough to 
take. ... Hey, Van, how much do 
columnists draw down a week, any- 
way?” x 

“Not enough for a lay-out like 
this,” Van Husan said sardonically. 
“Not in Boston, anyway. But a 
column makes a good front.” 


URDOCK knew what, Van Husan 
M meant. Jerry Carter, who had 
appeared on the scene four or five 
years previous from some place in the 
West, had been a success, commerci- 
ally, in many ways. A dapper, 
dynamic individual, a rapid-fire talker 
with the breezy jargon of the city al- 
ways ready on his lips, he had evolved 
a column of gossip that touched 
society, night life, the worlds of sport 
and crime with the staccato pace and 
punch of the times. At the beginning 
he may have learned something from 
Winchell, Hellinger, and Sobol, but he 
soon fashioned a feature with a flavour 
of its own. . 

He knew, at least he led you to be- 
lieve he knew, debutantes, dowagers, 
entertainers, gamblers, criminals, ele- 
vator boys, and chorus girls. He was 
on the radio—for a local station—once 
a week. In the season he tried to cover 
everything from Cape Ann to Cape 
Cod. He was a ladies’ man, a pro- 
moter, a prima donna. As an indi- 
vidual he was out for what he could 
get, and he was not fussy about his 
methods or the ethics of his job; but 
his column pulled circulation and 
there could be little question of its 
effectiveness. 


“He was overdue, I know that,” 
Keogh said. “He did a lot of popping 
in that column—and with his motth. 
If he wasn’t so cocky he ought to’ve 
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known it wasn’t healthy. There’s a 
lot of tough guys in this town. Plenty 
would’ve liked the chance to crack 
down on him.” 

Keogh rubbed his chin and consid- 
ered his statements. “Yeah,” he 
added, after due thought, “and plenty 
of women, too. He was a louse, grade 
A. It's only a miracle somebody didn’t 
pull the chill on him before.” 

Bacon had stepped behind the desk 
at the right, and in the process ‘of 
looking through it, had pulled up the 
top so that a typewriter swung into 
place. There was a piece of copy al- 
ready in the machine and when he 
bent down to read it, Murdock and 
Keogh moved towards him. 

“Things like this;” Bacon said, and 
it was apparent from his. tone that he 
had not liked what he read. The 
paragraph he pointed to said: 


“And we repeat our former tip 
-to Headquarters that Robert Ostrum, 
the missing cashier of a Hartford 
finance company, who is believed 
drowned, might be found: right here 
in town. ... Hartford papers please 


copy.” . 
“Just a wise guy,” Keogh growled. 


Bacon straightened up and stared 
morosely down at the dead man. Tall, 
straight-backed, with a smooth-shaven 
face and thick grey hair, he wore a 
starched collar and a blue serge suit 
that was neat and well pressed, but 
shiny. From a waistcoat pocket he 
produced a kitchen match, thrust it 
absently into his mouth, and began to 
chew on it. 

“He was a blackmailer from the 
word go,” he said quietly. ‘‘Cagy, 
but not as cagy as he thought. He 
got away with it so long he was get- 
ting himself out on a limb and the 
limb was beginning to crack. The 
D.A.’11 know more about that part. 
And what he don’t know "—he waved 
a hand at the filing-cabinets — “we 
can probably get from those. But it 
looks like a woman this time.” 


Murdock had moved behind the 
desk and turned to face the wall. 
Near the right side of the desk, and 
in the dark panelling of the wall, he 
had located two bullet-holes. One had 
unquestionably been wild, because it 
was about a foot over his head. But 
the other, to the left of the first hole, 
was about chest-high. 


“I?ll probably take a little more 
than that compact to prove it, though,” 
Van Husan said dryly. 


Bacon glanced over at the city 
editor, cocked one brow at Murdock, 
and began pulling out a drawer of 
one of the metal filing-cabinets. 


“It’s a start, though,” he said pati- 
ently. “A start. If I ever get any co- 
operation from the precinct house and 
we get a couple men to work with 
we'll go over the building and find 
out where we stand. After that—” 


Bacon checked the sentence as the 
door swung open and a slender, hard- 
eyed man stepped confidently into the 
room. After his glance had made a 


lightning circuit of the interior and its 
occupants, he closed the door. 

Bacon said: “ Hello, Jaffe.” 

Keogh just grunted. 


JR OF HOLECARD JAFFE was a 
gambler and looked it. About 
Murdock’s height and age, possibly a 
year or two older, he had a long, nar- 
row face that, while colourless and 
impassive, was good-looking in a 
hard, masculine way. Only the unre- 
lenting coldness of his glance served 
tc make him ugly. His clothing was 
expensive-looking, but too extreme, 
too form-fitting. He had a thinness of 
lips that made them appear to be per- 
manently compressed. 

For several seconds as he stood 
there with an unperturbed casualness 
in hfs manner, no one spoke. Bacon 
began to smile a little, but there was 
no friendliness in his eyes. Keogh’s 
thick brows came down and his jaw 
took on a threatening angle. 

“Looking for something?” Bacon 
asked flatly. 

“Yes,” Jaffe said. “Him.” His 
glance touched the hody. “Some- 
body,” he added approvingly, “did a 
nice job.” 

““Somebody did,” Keogh said sus- 
Piciously. 

That the stocky Sergeant did not 
like Jaffe was apparent from the 
change that leaped into his voice. 
Heretofore he had been among friends 
and there had been no need to use 
other than friendly methods in the 
routine of his work. Now his attitude 
demonstrated that he recognised in 
Jaffe one who, if not a major enemy, 
was definitely out of sympathy with 
his job and his business. His manner 
became brusque, aggressive. It was 
clear that he did not intend to over- 


looking anything, however obvious, ° 


when: he strode forward and said: 
“Got a gun?” 
“Yeah,” Jaffe said, “and a permit 
to carry it.” 
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* “JT want to find some means 
of giving my next party a happy 
twist,” says a hostess. The 
only thing we can suggest is a 
cockscrew. 


A German chemist hopes -to 
make synthetic steaks out of 
wood. Any left over could be 
.used up as chips. 

A_ judge says he is very 
much afraid that the stability 
of marriage in this country is 
weakening bit by bit. Surely 
he means scrap by scrap? 


“The air round us is full of 
rubbish,” we read. The A.B.C. 
are not entirely to blame, how- 
ever. 
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**Tll loot 
antly, yet acti 
the idea. 

While the Serg 
gun, smelled of if, 
apart in his exa# 
thoughts whipped ' 
he had taken of fh, 

At the moment Hazé&. 
Novak had walked fr 
ing, Jaffe had been ac 
watching them. From, 
Murdock’s mind went 0o 
another fact directly conk, 
Jerry Carter. 

Until recently Holecard Jt 
been the owner of a rather pre 
establishment catering to wire De 
om horse-races. Jerry Carter had m hiss 
mention of this establishment in 1S 
column several times. At first his in- 
ferences were guarded. Later they 
had become more and more signifi- 
cant. When he had become so bold 
as to ride the police department about 
this “Washington Street wire-room, 
hinting at such a touchy point as pro- 
tection, there was but one thing for 
the authorities to do—and they did it 
with a very spectacular raid. 

Everyone in the room knew that 
Carter was responsible for that raid; 
everyone knew that Jaffe was out on 
bail after appealing a rather stiff sen- 
temce for his implication. There 
seemed to be a certain tenseness in 
the air now, because it was also a 
well-known fact that Holecard Jaffe 
was a man who did not enjoy being 
shoved around. 


** Just how,” Bacon asked evenly. 
“ did you happen to come now?” 

** It’s like this,” Jaffe said. ‘My 
wife has been kind of friendly with 
Lew Novak—so I’ve heard. And No- 
vak’s got an office on this floor and—” 

“* Novak!” snorted Keogh. “The 
snoop? I thought he was down on 
High Street.” 

“He was,” Jaffe -said, “but he’s in 
the dough now. This is a classier 
neighbourhood.” 


(To be continued.) 
[Copyright 1937 by George Harmon 


Coxe. Distributed by King Feature 
Syndicate, Inc.] 





¥ A member of a totalitarian State 
visited a friend’s house; and while 
he was there he was introduced to a 
very large and fine parrot. 

After he had talked to the bird 
and generally made a fuss of it, the 
gs ace canard darted its beak out 

€ cage an ecked hi 
on the nose. . oe aac 

‘Fhe victim rushed out of th 
the wound streaming with Blood ae 
ae Lird Hone aon the ‘street 

andkerchief is 
nose, he met a friend. EME ng ee 

** Hullo! What’s ha a 
asked the latter. Pee eu! 

‘The wounded 
terly: 
duck!” 


we one answered bit- 
I’ve: been bitten by a Jew 
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gena Station, via Be}. 
years. boys preferred, 
4 America, Interested 
ack riding. tennis, Rnd 
nd Snap with the first 
@rraweena = Station, Via 
to 18 years. living on a 

- Kirls preferred. Interested 
ack riding. tennis. ang all 
’ Snap wlth the frst Jetter 

f letters answered. % 

‘kin. Box 4, Geeveston, 

x Uving anywhere bet in 
rested in stamp collecting, 
“Snap with the §$ first 

All letters answered, 

a Cashion, Blair St.. New Norfolk 
wto IN years, Jiving in autback Parts 
tralia and in New Zealand, Interested 
2dvel. reading. music and spert. Bays 
erred. All letters answered, aye 

_. Stary Cashion, Blair St.. New 
Tax. 15 to 18 years. living In South 


Tas, 
Tas- 

and 
letter if 


Norfoatk, 
Africa, 


Canada, United States of America and Aus- 
tralia, Interested in Treading. sport. music 
and film stars. AML letters answered 

Dorothy Lee. Hex St. Rat CHESS. Vie 
elther sex. 13 to 15 years, living anywhere. 
Interested in photography ard ail outdoor 
sports, 





NERVE-STRAIN! 


-.. At the end of a long day in the 
office, or in the household. you feel 
fit for nothing but bed You are 
worried, tired. and a_ thousand 
anxieties burden your mind. 

- - . Your nerves are on edze, and 
that strained feeling haunts you 
always. 

... What you need is a well-ordered 
mind. Mental health is to be able to 
deal successfully with daily problems, 
and to do so without strain, so that 
life is an interest and not a bore, so 
that one greets the day’s work alert 
and expeciant of good things. 

... You need a mind trained to 
oredience; a mind—quick. retentive— 
that will give you PEACE—that is 
your very good servant. 

... The LINNEAN MEMORY SYS- 


TEM trains your mind. eliminates 
worry and anxiety. It gives you 
SUCCESS. PEACE, and ? swift and 


sure grasp of essentials 
{T RELIEVES THE STRAIN! 


Write to the PRINCIPAL, LINNEAN 
MEMORY SYSTEM, G.P.O. Box 724F, 
Melbourne. C.1, Victoria. and a free 
booklet — “Memory Training "—will 
be mailed to you. together with de- 
tails of Free Offer, by return post. 
Write now! It is more than worth 
while. It wil! relieve the tension un- 
der which vow are living 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON. DON'T. PORGET. 
POST IT TO-DAY. 
Ome a a ep PED I eer cE 


To PEINCIPAL, Linnean Memory System, 
G.P.O., Box 724 F. Melbourne, C.1. 
Pleas send me, without obligation. yvar 
frees tinok. * Sfernmory Training.’ and dsetaus 

ef Free Offer. 
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Alan Scott, 32 Ross St., Ivanhoe, Vie., 
either sox, 16 to 18 years, Interested In 
al' outdvor aports and dancing. 


Muriel Duplock, 4 Scott St.. Cairns, North 
Qland. 13 to 16 «ears, living anywhere. In- 
terested in aly sport, especially swimming, 
also film stars and dancing. 

A. Roswell (he > Rox 1920BB, G.P.O., 
Sydney, N.S.W., girls preferred, 14 to 16 
years, Hving anywhere, Interested in gene- 
Tal toptes. Snap with the first letter If 
possible. All letters answered, 

Margaret Connor. 61 Princea St. Sandy 
Ray, Hobart, Tas.. 15 to 13 years, ofther sex. 
Nving in Australia or overseas. Interested 
in books, sport and general topics. All let- 


tera answered. 

_Darethy Page, 14 Reach St., South Caul- 
field, Vie. cither sex, 14 to 16 years. lHving 
in film stars, swim- 


anywhere. Interested 
Griffith, N.S.W., 


ming and eereral topics. 

Alma Yates, Farm [ts5, 

13 to 17 years. hoys preferred, Hving any- 
Where, overseas—Hawati Canada or New 
Zealand, Interested [In ballroom dancing, 
swimming and general topics. Snap with 
the first letter if possible, All_ letters 
answerad. 

Retty Dawe, 107 
Vie. 18 to 18 years, 
anvwhere tn Australia. Interested in horse- 
dack riding and swimming. Snap with the 
first letter if possible. All letters answered. 

Betty Hosking. 145 Manchester St.. Feild- 
ing, N.Z.. elther sex, 16 to 18 years, living 
Anywhere, Interested in reading. sketching, 
easrtdening nnd. filma. 

Mary Hardie. For St.. Featherston, N.Z.. 16 
to 17 years boys preferred, Uving anywhere. 
Interested in dancing and swimming. Snap 
with the first letter if possible, 

Melva Amicuet, 69 Frederick St.. Launcea- 
ton, Tas.. 315 to 18 years. hoya preferred, 
living outside Tasmania, especially In New 
Zealand. Interested ino naltl general topics. 
Snap with the -first letter if possible. 

Myra Green. 69 Bank St... Invercargill. 
Southland. NZ... 14 to 16 years, elther sex. 
Uvine anywhere. Interested in nll sports 
and genera! topics. 


San Mateo Av... Mildura, 
boys preferred, living 


Roger Peart. Raglan. via Frankton June- 
tion, N.Z.. sirts preferred, 14 to 17 years. 
Interested in all outdoor sports and 
photography. 


Joyce Coffey. 46 Mollison St.. Kyneton. V.. 


would like Vera <Ackerley, of Tasmania, to 
write to her as she has lost Vera's addreas? 
¢ 


Solution to Word Square Puzzle 


on Page 41. 
Pp E S T 
E- 2 C H O 
Ss H O §E 
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Solution to Letter Puzzle on Page 41. 
SWEDEN, ARTHUR, SILVER. 


Here is a drawing 
of “The New Idea” 


League Badge. Of 
course, the actual V3 


Badge is in colours. 
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ENROLMENT FORM. 
Address to **‘ Biz Brother.” c/n “The N 
Idea,” Box 777H, G.P.O., Melbourne CL. 
Victoria: 


Please enrol me as a member of 
“Tne New Idea” League. 


ee ae 


Age and Date of Birthday 


I enclose 2d. stamp for jostage of 


Badge. 
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A FEW GOOD LAUGHS. 


“Won't you take the sleepin = 
der the doctor piescribed: Marine 
asked Mr. Meek. 

“Yes—but you won't get the front- 
door key!” replied his wife. 


Tom had been celebrating at his 
club, and the early hours of the 
morning found him wandering home 
through the park. Suddenly he sub- 
sided on to a bench and went dead 
off vo sleep. 

When he woke an hour later the 
pavement all round him was black and 
glistening with rain. For a few mo- 
ments he looked bewildered and then 
said: ‘“‘Lumme, ish the ocean.” He 
promptly stood up on the bench, 
took a header, and fell heavily on the 
asphalt. 

Badly shaken, he picked himself up 
and began to walk gingerly. | 

“Gosh!” he murmured, “ frozen!” 


The old lady went to the doctor 
complaining of pains in her back. The 


doctor told her to paint it with 
iodine. 

“That'll be three and six,” he 
said. 


““Three and six!” exclaimed the 
old lady. ‘ Why, I had the whole of 
my cellar whitewashed for half a 
crown!” 


The roads were icy, and an elder 
of the kirk had lost his footing and 
was struggling to rise when the min- 


ister came along. ; 
“Ah, John,” he remarked, faceti- 


ously, “the wicked walk in the 
slippery places.” 

“So I see.” replied John, dryly. 
“But I canna manage it.” 


The following is supposed to be an 
authentic letter received by an insur- 
ance company: 

“Dear Sir,—Am 1 covered as I 
stand with a broken window? The 
rain comes in and wets a chair which 
will need a new seat. It soaks it up 
like a sponge. 

“Your agent says for five shillings 
extra I can be completely covered 
with glass, but would you cover the 
chair as well? ; 

‘Nothing like this ever happened 
to me before, so hoping the company 
ler understand my position—Yours 
truly, —.” 


A tourist was visiting a Red 
Indian reservation. 

“White man very glad to meet 
red man,” he said to the Chief. 
“White man hopes Big Chief is feel- 


ing very good.” 

“Hi, fellows,” shouted the Indian 
to his equally up-to-date followers, 
“come and listen to this guy. He's 
great!” 
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“THE NEW IDEA” GALLERY OF FAMOUS FILM SSTARS. 
No. 88.—CESAR ROMERO, 20th Century-Fox Star. 


Before Cesar Romero reached the screen, h€ was a dancer at a New Yourk night club, where he 
was “discovered” by a producer on the hunt for a good-looking Italian who ss xooke flawless Englisi.. <A 
host of small roles culminated in his wonderful portrayal of Khoda Khan ism Shirley Temple’s “ Wee 
Willie Winkie.” From then on he was marked by Darryl F. Zanuck for promire ent roles. Although an 
foe by extraction, Cesar Was born and bred in New York. 





















“HAD NO ENERGY, LOST 
APPETITE ... NOW IN 
PERFECT HEAL 


I would like to record my lasting 
gratitude to “Bidomak” for the 
restoration of my health. For 
some considerable time I have 

suifering with nerves and 
loss of appetitc. I sougnt relief 
from many different remedies, but 
failed to find it until I took two 
bottles of “ Bidomak.” 


I sleep better, eat better, and have 
twice the energy I had before. 
Now I enjoy perfect healih, 
thanks to “ Eidomak. ”— (Signed ) 
Mr. J. A. M., Mirari,” Nacy, 
N.S.W. November, 1937. 


Lack of Confidence . 


Sleeplessness . iene, 


A VITAL 
MESSAGE 


to Su fferers from 


BRAIN FAG and THAT 
DEPRESSED 





FEELING. 


. Headaches .. Ner vous Indigestion e 


Anaemia. . Nerve pains and 


other similar Nervous and Constitutional weak NESSES, 


BIDOMAK™ provides a method of sup- 
plying energy to the cells of the body 


wherever the natural supply of vi- * 


tality is insufficient to maintain the 
normal activity. of glands and organs. 
It provides Wi mineral elements. It 
is a scientific compound of certain 
vital mineral elements which are 
lacking in, the average modern diet, 
and which include ferrum, calcium, 
sodium, potassium, phosphates, glycero- 
phosphates, sucrose, as well as other 
necessary elements. 


For men, women and children of 
naturally weak constitution BDOMAK 
gives. the chance of _ revitalised, 
vigorous health, whilst those who 
are obliged by their work to be 
keyed up always have found in 
BIDOMAK a most certain way of 
keeping ‘always thrillingly ‘fit. 


Get a Raid of Bidomak To- day! 
te . 


“*. 


A REFRESHING 
HEALTH DRINK 


- delightful | hefilth drink can be made 


se of BIDOMAK with 
“g wineglaas “reall or half a tumbler of 
ice-cold water, or any ‘“nerated watel ; 
“A few drops of BIDOMAK | in 
tumbler of ice-cold bella is a delightful 
refreshing thirst-quencher 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL \. 


Attached to the Laboratories of the. 
Douglas Drug Company are three 


fully-qualified chemists and a Doctor : 


of Medicine who graduated at the 
Universities of | Edinburgh 
3/. 


For a Large Botile— 


Vy 
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“The Tonic of the Century’ 


Product of Douglas Trung Cor., Srdney 


L. Falrthorne & Sox Pty. Lid. 


, Adelaide, Melbourne, Brisbane, Perth. 


ny Wholesale Agents for ee a 
New Zealand Distributora: Q-foul-Fluenzo] Latorateries, Therndon Quay, Wellington, 


hy, 





All Chemists and Stores. 
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